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WE HAVE A CHURCH 


It was a hot day in January when a group of 
us drove several miles out beyond San Chris- 
tobel in the Dominican Republic. We left the 
main road and went up a steep, bumpy, one- 
track dirt road to a cluster of huts among the 
palm trees on a hillside. Every hut had a 
thatched roof; the only one we entered had a 
dirt floor. A man with a machete chopped the 
tops off some cocoanuts, and each of us had 
a cold drink of cocoanut water direct from the 
source—very cold and refreshing in the blazing 
heat of mid-day. 

Across the road a group of men were hard at 
work building a little church. Boys and girls 
were carrying tins of water up the hillside and 
were pouring it over gravel to make a cement 
floor. Incidentally, the girls carried the tins on 
their heads, but I noticed they were sufficiently 
unprofessional to steady them with their hands. 
They stopped working to look at us as we 
crossed the threshold of the church. 

There was a little belfry over the front door, 
which contained not an ordinary bell but what 
looked like an oxygen tank from a hospital. It 
had been sent out from the Hospital Interna- 


cional in Trujillo City, and they were going to 
use it for a bell. How? A small boy was sent 
climbing up into the belfry; then a workman’s 
hammer was tossed up to him. He struck one 
blow on the tank, and there was a deafening 
roar which made us hold our ears. As he struck 
another and another the hills seem to echo with 
the sound. The men shouted to him to stop but 
he could not hear them. The strange church bell 
went on sending its message over the hills, until 
the men, by tossing pebbles into the belfry, at- 
tracted the boy’s attention and persuaded him to 
let the silence reign once more. Those of us who 
stood there will never forget the look on the 
boy’s face as he made that church bell ring. 
It seemed as though he wanted it to say to 


everyone for miles around, “We have a church 


and we are building it ourselves.” 

The little church is there because twenty 
years ago a young Protestant minister started a 
Sunday school in one of those thatched huts. 
The boys of that Sunday school are men now, 
and they are building a church. Their children 
will have a church, and they are helping to build 
it, too. 


—Morcan P. Noyes 
Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Disagrees with 
Father Fullman 

« I should like to comment on the post- 
script to the letter from Father Chris- 
topher Fullman to PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
printed in your issue of March 29. I 
appreciate his sympathy with the Prot- 
estants who deplore the anti-Protestant 
activities in Colombia, not to mention 
Spain, but the thing that distresses us 
Protestants is the fact that these do not 
seem to be the spontaneous acts of hood- 
lums, as his postscript indicates, but a 
part of the considered policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Since Father Fullman’s letter was 
written, PRESBYTERIAN Lire has pub- 
lished an account of a recent attack on 
a Protestant church in Ibagué (P.L., 
April 12, p. 21), similar to the one in 
Bogota on Christmas Eve. Surely there 
is a tremendous difference between the 
mistreatment of Roman Catholics in the 
South, which is denounced by all Prot- 
stant bodies in the United States, and a 
mob led by Roman Catholic priests who 
claim to represent that church. 

Doubtless, like other Roman Catholic 
friends, Father Fullman takes pride in 
the fact that he belongs to one church 
ith one head. Yet I have failed to see 
any word from Rome deploring what 
has been happening in Spain and in 
Colombia, although we read in the news- 
apers of an appeal from the Vatican 
for all Christians to pray for freedom of 
religion. —WiLuiaM N. WysHAM 
Secretary, Division of Literature and 


Publications, Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., N.Y., N.Y. 







Let’s Not Build More 
Segregated Churches 


« For what it’s worth, here’s one Pres- 
byterian’s strong reaction to a Building 
Fund that is trying to build on such 
shifting sands as a segregated church 
in a segregated society. The references 
in Part 3, “Putting Down Roots,” of 
‘Building Today for Tomorrow” (P.L., 
February 16) to “many Negro Presby- 
trian churches,” “Negro church needs,” 
and especially “the Negro’s share” are 
about as backward-looking as we can 
be. Let’s not build any more churches 
‘for colored only.” 

As one who lives in an interracial 
neighborhood, works with colored fel- 
low-workers, and worships in an inter- 
racial congregation, I rebel at helping 
to build a Jim Crow “house . . . upon 
sand,” knowing it shall (and must) 








Count me out of any such Building 
—RoBERT FORSBERG 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Reply to Mr. Forsberg 


« The writer is using a good thesis: i.e., 
an appeal] to eliminate a segregated 
church in a segregated society. But we 
cannot agree with his conclusion. 

Does he really mean to say that when 
the Presbyterian Church raises a large 
fund for assisting new congregations 
it should refuse to assist any of its con- 
gregations which are almost totally or 
are entirely Negro? 

The Building Funds Commision was 
erected by the General Assembly to 
raise funds “to be devoted to the cause 
of New Church Development.” It will 
assist any proper new church develop- 
ment in our Church without any racial 
considerations. 

There are still many Negro commu- 
nities As long as there are such com- 
munities there will be predominantly 
Negro congregations. We look forward 
to a day when this will not be so but 
it is so now. Since it is, the Presbyterian 
Church is going to help those congre- 
gations to have buildings as quickly as 
any others because it counts them a part 
of the full fellowship. 


—GLENN W. Moore 
Chairman, Building Funds Directorate, N.Y., N.Y. 


Is There a Substitute for 
the Sunday Evening Service? 


« I am one of a group of men who have 
been assisting Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist churches with the problem 
of the Sunday evening service. 

We believe that the preaching and 
the singing of the Word should go hand 
in hand. There is much excellent preach- 
ing on Sunday morning but insufficient 
time for the proper singing of the great 
hymns and gospel songs of our faith. 

It follows that Sunday evening would 
be the logical time to emphasize con- 
gregational participation in God’s praise, 
but we close our church doors on Sun- 
day night. 

Recently we have found two Pres- 
byterian churches of seven hundred and 
eight hundred members each in which 
Sunday evening service has _ been 
dropped. Both churches have Young 
People’s groups which meet on Sunday 
evening. We have been given to under- 
stand that it would be asking too much to 
expect these young people to attend an- 
other evening service and that an evening 
service might harm the present setup. 

Is a Young People’s group a sound 
substitute for the Sunday evening serv- 
ice? I would like to hear some discussion 
by pastors and laymen on this subject. 


—Oak ey H, VAN ALEN 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


(Continued on page 38) 
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For every man and woman today, 
here is clear understanding of what 
it means to be a transformed person 
—effective guidance into vital Chris- 
tian living. Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and affirmation for every day 
in the year—practical steps to spir- 
itual maturity and vitality. 


384 PAGES POCKET SIZE 
$1.50 At Your Bookstore 
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A complete song- 
© book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Large Size, 
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songbook! 
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ook advertising in Presbyterian Life 
gets results because it interests a large nation- 
wide audience of church people. They read 
for fun, yes, but they also read for insight 
into the spiritual and moral values that enrich 
life and give it a purpose. 

















HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If you 
ere looking for a publisher of your novel, religious or 
scholarly work, biography, poetry, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41st, N.Y. 36 
in California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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The First Presbyterian Church = 
Forest Hills, New York, recently retj 
from service a visitors’ book which } 
been in use for seven years. All its spa 
were filled in, and a new book has tal 
its place. The old book caused Pag 
Robert B. Reeves, Jr., to reflect on 4 
local church as a link in Christendy, 
unlimited chain. 

“Leafing through the old book ,, 
get some fascinating glimpses . . , § 
handwritings, for example, ranging fr 
the tiniest, neatest signatures, 
stroke and dot in place, all the way 
exuberant, sprawling scrawls, whi 
defy deciphering. . . . Then there 
the repeaters—names that keep poppi 
up at intervals of months or years, 
their owners come and go. . . . And{ 
jokers, who, like Kilroy, want to m 
sure you know that they were here. 
“510 entries on the forty-three pag 
of the book. . . . most of them tell 
the address and home church of { 
signer. And that is where the real sti 











































































































of the Guest Book lies. . Au 
“Because on its pages are the nang Blue 
of hometown churches from, literal Johns 
all corners of the earth. . . . From @when 
over the U.S.A. . . . [from thirty-fal Sloop 
states] and beyond the U.S.A. [fgg nore, 
twenty countries]. in ch 
“And one from simply ‘The Unit@g fist | 
Nations.’ Sloop 
“The Psalmist wrote, “Their line helpe 
gone out unto all the earth’—indeed, i tren. 
lines from our church lead out, reachidg from 
into the far corners of our land, agg Sloop 
beyond the seas to the ‘uttermost pam the 2 
of the earth.’ Presb 
“Many of these people have cong 1930. 
into our membership. Many more hag er i 
gone back home, carrying with Floric 
the memory of their hours of wo 
with us—they who in a strange lam The 
could ‘sing the Lord’s song,’ becawg © 
our church was here. Princ 
“The branch of the Church they cam of th 
from made little difference: they cam Chris 
from all denominations, and even fr 
other faiths. . . . COM 
“A church is a gateway to Golg::-@ 
larger world. A world not boundarig “at 
or curtained by the fears and rivalrgg* Spe 
of men. A world where men of é 
tongue and nation can find peace. ++ fo 
“Our work here, which we are ig *® 
clined sometimes to think of as lod wedd 
and little, is linked with all the wok@™™ 
all the churches all around the earl 
Seldom do we see the linkages. But @* ' ° 
the pages of the visitors’ book some jointly 


them can be traced—‘the lines that 
out unto all the earth,’ binding 





Church in one.” 
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First of a number of articles and 
news stories covering the 164th 
General Assembly to be held in 
New York, May 22-28, is “Our 
Church in Manhattan,” page 12. 


Setting the scene for this year’s 
‘Presbyterian parliament,” the article 
shows that churches are just as in- 
tegral a part of the life of New York 
as they were in the days when their 
spires ‘could still be seen on the sky- 
line. The next issue will include an 
aticle about a New York address— 
156 Fifth Avenue — which plays a 
large part in modern Presbyteriana. 


THE COVER shows Mother-of-the- 
Year for 1951-52, Mrs. Mary Martin 
Sloop, with some of the two hun- 
dred children at Crossnore School, 
North Carolina, which Mrs. Sloop 
built with the proceeds of sales of 
second-hand clothing. 


Author of the article, Mother of the 
Blue Ridge, (pages 18-19), W. Monte 
Johnson, learned to know Mrs. Sloop 
when he was eight years old. The 
Sloop family had just come to Cross- 
nore, and Johnson’s father was put 
in charge of the construction of the 
first building of the school and the 
Slop home. In turn, the Sloops 
helped educate the ten Johnson chil- 
dren. All the young Johnsons went 
fom the school founded by the 
Sloops into Berea College, Kentucky; 
the author went on to Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, graduating in 
1930. He is now pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Lakeland, 
Florida. 


The Reverend John R. Bodo, pas- 


‘or of First Presbyterian Church, 


Princeton, New Jersey, is the author 
of the editorial comment, “Why 
Christians Must Unite.” 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING: 
...a story about the growing pains 
ofa rapidly expanding church, and 


ig * Specific for their remedy. 


... for June brides and bridegrooms, 
anew look at the best guide to post- 
wedding happiness ever written—the 
Marriage service. 


-.. results of a survey conducted 
jointly by Presbyterian Life and the 
Department of Life Work to deter- 


im Mine some of the reasons why men 


enter the ministry. 
ay 10, 1952 
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MEDITATIONS 





“Come Ye Apart” 


P. 

b press set us an example of spiritual after his time alone in prayer, he wen divi 
communion: communion with God _ back to his work of healing and teaching unit 
alone, and in fellowship with others. When the disciples went apart with nuc 
After his baptism and dedication to Jesus to find a place alone for spiritual Hol 
his life work, Jesus withdrew into the and physical recuperation, they found 4 


wilderness where, alone, he spent forty a multitude “like sheep without a shep. : 
days in meditation, seeking the guidance __ herd,” and Jesus taught them. And whey "" 
of God so that he might face his task the people were becoming exhausted 


with clear vision. with hunger, he fed them. From the ‘a 
He often went off alone to pray during Mount of Transfiguration, Jesus and the : , 
as 


his ministry. When his healing of the — three disciples came down to the valley 
sick attracted the multitudes and caused __ with its need, and Jesus healed the de. stru 





too much excitement, he withdrew to moniac boy. 7 
be alone with God in prayer. After the ay 
feeding of the five thousand, when the x 
enthusiastic multitude wanted to make When the multitudes wanted to make | 
him king, he retired to pray. Before Jesus king, and he withdrew to pray for Ch ' 
choosing the Twelve for training to carry courage to take the right way, he went es 
on his work after him, he went alone to meet his disciples on the Sea of * 
to pray. Galilee; when they reached the shore, - 

Jesus's times of meditation and prayer Jesus began again his ministry to human < 
were often shared with his disciples. need. but 
When the Twelve returned from their After his intercessory prayer, and Ch 
mission and its excitement, he said to knowing that he was taking one mor a 
them, “Come ye yourselves apart into a step toward the Cross on which he wa hit 
desert place, and rest a while.” They to die for the sins of the world, Jesus - 
needed quiet fellowship with one an- led his disciples across the Brook “t. 


other and with God. On another occa-_ Kidron. And when he had prayed in tho 
sion he took Peter, James, and John with the Garden of Gethsemane, he went out 
him up on a mountain; there, as he to meet those who had come to arres 7 
prayed, he was transfigured. As if in an- him. Jesus’s times of meditation anf wy 





other world, he talked with Moses and prayer were followed by a fresh dedi- the 
Elijah about his coming death. cation to his life mission. the 
We need, indeed, our times of quief jo 
renewal through Scripture, meditation, tas! 
On the last night with his disciples and prayer, but these experiences ar§| 6), 
before his arrest, Jesus spent time in not for our own sakes alone. They are the 
praying, prayer for them and for him- _ preparation for service. We are to “drink to , 
self; he led the little company across of the brook in the way,” and “therefore§ jg ; 
the Brook Kidron, to the Garden of . . . lift up the head,” and contime§ 4 y 
Gethsemane. Then he took three of them our appointed journey. ® 
into the inner recesses of the garden | 
: re pre 
to watch with him while he prayed. At « 
last he withdrew to be alone with God. Seripture Readings to 
; Jesus found guidance and strength First Day: Genesis 12:1-12. Abraham’s call from be 
in meditation and prayer. How can we _ God leads to a journey “a 
expect to be strong in our Christian faith Somme Sey: Exodus 3:1-6. Moses finds God in is 
if we neglect the quiet side of the Chris- Third Day: Exodus 3:7-12. Moses’s vision is 4 pai 
tian life? We live in a time of hurry. _ call to service. = b: 
. oe Fourth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. Joshua hears Ged vay 
There is so much to be done, and time speak. 
seems so short. For this very reason we Fifth Day: Joshua 1:10-18. Joshua assumes the ho 
lesperatel d to take’ time f -ad leadership of Israel. oa 
Gesperately need to take time for read- sixth Day: I Kings 19:9-14. God speaks Ne 
ing the Scriptures, for meditation and Elijah. i 
be ; ‘ ee 7 oo ».1 5.9 ; ' s to 
prayer, and for spiritual fellowship with Se ee I Kings 19:15-21. Elijah returns? ies 
like-minded Christians. Eighth Day: Isaiah, Ch. 6. Isaiah's vision a cll yng 
And yet, as we think of the importance to service. ; 
ye", an ae I Ninth Day: Luke 9:28-36. A_ vision of Jesw W 
of prayer and meditation, we need to tranciigused. ran 
q 7 
remember that rest is to fit us for re- Tenth Day: Luke 9:37.42. After the mountain Ch 
~ved service experience, the vallev of service. 2 
ee Sever Se Eleventh Day: Mark 6:7-13, 30-32. The need o 
From his forty days of meditation in rest after service. ; Ke 
/ Twe ne ‘ 35-4: The . us 3 
the wilderness, ery went forth to —— Mark 6:55-44. The hungry m a 
preach the gospel of the Kingdom. On Thirteenth Day: Acts 26:1-15. Paul's vision ¢ 
of ; ¢ lesus, 
one occasic . w alone fo 
me occasion when he withdre v alone for Fourteenth Day: Acts 26:16-23. Obedient to the 
prayer, he turned to the cities that need- heavenly vision. 
ed his ministry. On another occasion, -Pank Hays MiLues 
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TORIAL COMMENT 


WHY CHRISTIANS MUST UNITE 


Pentecost is always remembered as a miracle of 
divine power, but it was also a miracle of Christian 
unity. The Christian Church, which Jesus founded in 
nuclear form, was established by the power of the 
Holy Ghost in unity on the first Pentecost. 

Today, after nineteen centuries of Christian history, 
we are witnessing once again a resurgence of Chris- 
tian unity. The divisions of Christendom are well 
known and shocking, but in 1948 official representa- 
tives of nearly 150 churches gathered at Amsterdam. 
The result was the World Council of Churches which 
has been operating ever since as the most potent in- 
strument of ecumenical reunion. 

However, there are certain important issues on the 
subject of reunion which must be faced and studied. 
Pentecost is our opportunity to do so. 

Why should we seek reunion? There is a perfectly 
respectable practical motive. Any observer of the 
Christian Church, particularly of the Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox branches, will be startled by the 
waste of manpower and materials to which our divi- 
sions have given rise. 

This motive of expediency is worth considering, 
but it cannot be justified on its own merits. The 
Church’s primary function is to be obedient to Christ's 
will, for Christ gave specific instructions as to what 
kind of a Church he wanted. The very first thing he 
required was that his disciples should be one, that 
they should form one fellowship and preach one faith, 
though their ministry might be and would be highly 
diversified. 

This is the contemporary significance of Pentecost. 
When Christ, after spending the forty days following 
the Resurrection with his disciples, returned to God 
the Father, he instructed them to stay together until 
he would send the Holy Spirit to equip them for their 
task. For ten days they remained together in prayer. 
On the tenth day—the fiftieth after the Resurrection— 
they were “all with one accord in one place,” ready 
to receive God’s power. The most important statement 
is not that they were all in one place. That was merely 
a matter of strategy. It is rather that they were all of 
one accord: that the twelve men, waiting for Christ's 
promise to be fulfilled, had one heart ablaze with his 
love; one mind eager to be instructed; and one life 
to be given to him and to the Church which it was to 
be their task to establish. The Church of Christ which 
was born on that day in Jerusalem—and which soon 
spread over Judea, and Samaria, and to the uttermost 
parts of the earth—shared one faith, observed one 
baptism, owned one Lord. 

This God-given unity of the Christian Church has 
been nearly lost in the course of nineteen centuries. 
Now that the Spirit of God is prodding us once more 
to repent of the folly of our divisions, we must be 
very sure that our motives are right, that we are not 
merely seeking reunion for the sake of expediency. 
We must be certain that our motive for seeking re- 
union is a burning desire to be obedient to the will of 
Christ, the great head of the Church. 

Our divisions, fundamentally, are the result of our 
“sinful nature, prone to evil and slothful in good.” 
Sin is always divisive regardless of whether it’s found 


in the personality of the individual, in any group 
banded together for a worthy goal, or even in the 
Christian community. 

While the disunity of Christendom is basically the 
result of sin, let us not go so far as to insinuate that 
the emergence of various ecclesiastical traditions has 
been an unmitigated evil. The enrichment which the 
denominations have brought to Christian thinking, 
Christian worship, and Christian discipline has been 
very great indeed. It is the power of God which 
compels Christians to worship their Lord in different 
ways, to bring to him such gifts as they may indi- 
vidually possess. But it is the power of sin which 
changes this diversity into division and into disunity. 


Our disunity today is the largest single stumbling- 
block to the unbeliever who thinks of setting his feet 
on the path which leads to the Cross of Christ. How 
can anyone see in the Christian Church the best hope 
for world peace as well as for individual salvation 
when she exhibits the most confused and confusing 
disunity within her own ranks? How can a modern 
pagan believe that Christianity is the answer to his 
doubts and fears as well as to the specter of destruc- 
tion which haunts the human race when he cannot 
see beyond what looks to him like the anarchy of 
denominations? 

Diversity of expression and worship within one 
great Christian Church is not only permissible—it is 
the only principle compatible with the dignity of 
human individuality. But diversity can exist within the 
complete organic unity of one Christian Church 
which would embrace all that is best in the various 
denominational traditions and would slough off only 
the trivia and the waste. In spite of the vast difficulties 
in the path of Christian reunion, there is nothing in 
either Protestantism or Eastern Orthodoxy to make 
reunion impossible. The doctrinal obstacles can be 
overcome. Obstacles grounded in human pride—such 
as national, social, or racial bigotry—can be conquered 
by repentance and rededication to Christ. Even these 
subtle obstacles which are grounded simply in the law 
of inertia, Satan’s favorite tool, can be removed by 
consecrated effort. The only obstacle to Christian re- 
union which cannot be overcome by human endeavor 
is the claim of any Christian group, large or small, to 
constitute the only “true church.” Such evil arrogance 
leaves us helpless, except for our obligation to pray 
that God may remove the scales from the eves of his 
self-righteous, willful children. 


Pentecost is the birthday of the Christian Church. 
Today we may thank God for the pioneers of Chris- 
tian unity, for men like John R. Mott, William Temple, 
William Visser ‘t Hooft, and for the instruments of 
Christian unity which they have helped bring about: 
the World Council of Churches and our own National 
Council. It is God who gives the power, even the 
power of the Holy Spirit. But today God challenges 
us to recover that unity of his Church without which 
his power is frittered away. Our sin has divided us. 
Now God bids us unite. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


IT’S HARD TO BE 
A CHRISTIAN, BUT- 


“I can’t meet the demands’ 


Dear Roy: 

From your last letter I gather you 
think I’m carrying water on both shoul- 
ders—congratulating you right warmly 


on your joining the Church, while at 
the same time standing off from such a 
step myself. 

Let’s see if I can’t state my position 
in a letter. Then, if sooner or later you 
feel a compulsion to make your blood 


brother a Christian “brother” too, at 
least you'll know what has, up to now, 
hindered me from joining the Church. 

As it’s been more than three years 
since we were together for anything like 
an intimate talk, you may not realize 
that I'm no longer entirely illiterate 
about the Church and Christianity. I'm 
one of the many who are “interested in” 
religion. I've gone to church more often, 
these last few years, than you'd suspect. 
I've read most of the best-sellers on re- 
ligion, as well as a few books that go a 
bit deeper. I've even gone so far as to 
let myself in for some late-hour talks 
with a few Christians I know here. 

But what it all comes to is that I 
must remain one of your latter-day 
pagans—a civilized, responsible, well-in- 
tentioned pagan, I hope, but definitely 
a pagan. 


Here’s why. My reasons for not join-. 


ing the Church—when I put the heat 
under them and boil away the rationali- 
zations—my reasons add up to this: 
It's simply too tough. I'm not up to 
it. Perhaps I will be someday, but for 
the present there’s no use kidding my- 
self—I’m neither ready, willing, nor able 
to make such a sweeping commitment 


as joining the Church, in good faith, 
would involve. 

I know you'll agree, Roy, that the 
only honest reason for joining the 
Church is that one has become a Chris- 
tian. And on that issue I’m about where 
Francis Thompson was in the early part 
of his poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” 
(have you read it? In case you haven't, 
the “Hound” that Thompson is forever 
fleeing from is Christ). I can’t know, of 
course, whether Christ will ever catch 
up with me. But as of now, I hope he 
won't, for I just don’t have it in me to 
meet his demands. 


For there’s one thing about Chris- 
tianity, Roy, that I think I'm clear on— 
the idea runs through all Christian litera- 
ture I’ve read, and is implicit or explicit 
in every sermon I've really listened to: 
I mean the idea that accepting Christ 
is a total commitment; you can’t retain 
any mental reservations or hold back any 
little corner of your time or talent or 
money and say, “This is mine to do with 
as I please.” It’s like the hymn: 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my life, my all, 

—or that other one where you sing that, 
compared with the love of Christ, all 
the good things of this life you “count 
as dross.” 

I can't escape the conclusion (I know 
because I've tried) that becoming a 
Christian is, in this respect, like joining 
the Communist Party or being enrolled 
in Hitler's Jugend, only more so. Once 
in, you can't criticize the orders your 
leader gives, or select which of them 


you choose to obey and which youd 
rather skip. If he is your Lord and Master 
you obey. No ifs and but’s. You cant 
petition for your rights, go on strike f 
a better agreement, or take your griew 
ance to a higher authority. For he is t 
highest authority. You just listen and 
obey. 

Now don’t write back and tell m 
you've been all through this—of coun 
you have, or you wouldn’t have joined 
the Church—and lo, when you took the 
plunge, Christ didn’t, after all, call you 
to give up your work and go to Africa 
Maybe he required nothing more spec 
tacular of you than taking a more per 
sonal interest in your clients. If I became 
a Christian, he might let me off witha 
admonition to fix this dripping rainspout 
and spend more time with Susan and out 
kids. 

I know all that, but it doesn’t allay 
my misgivings. Because if I tried to ar 
ticipate what the step into Christianity 
is likely to cost me, that becomes in itself 
a form of reservation—I’d be joining wp 
because I think it’s not going to meat 
anything very cataclysmic in my pe 
sonal affairs. And I can’t forget what 
really staggering demands the Christian 
choice made on the quite ordinary pet 
ple who made up the early church, o 
that in modern times God sent a shoe 
maker to India to preach, a great mus 
cian to Africa to heal the sick. In al 
honesty I think we must admit we cant 
predict what he is going to do, and if 
we propose to follow him, we must be 
ready for anything. And I, for one, af 
not. 
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In fact it makes me feel sheepish to 
be writing in such heroic terms at all. 
Frankly, I'd probably stumble over a 
pebble. A pebble like this: a few weeks 
ago I heard a sermon which stressed 
the plight of Christians in Korea. I was 
impressed, and when the collection plate 
came around, rather impulsively I put 
in a ten instead of the one I had planned 
to give. At first I felt pretty good about 
it (and rather smug, I'm afraid). Then 
I remembered that I'd saved that ten 
for taking Susan to dinner and a show. 
I felt then that giving the tenner had 
been quixotic, and wanted to kick my- 
self. 

Now, as a pagan, I can satisfy myself 
that Susan puts in a pretty rugged week 
with the house and the youngsters, and 
is entitled to an evening without cooking 
and dishes once a month. There’s no 
forty-hour week in a young doctor’s life 
either, so (as a pagan) I could call my 
evening’s entertainment “mental hy- 
giene.” But the minister had been urging 
us of the congregation to take a serious 
look at the contrast between our condi- 
tions of life and those of the Korean 
Christians. When I do that, it looks as 
though Susan and I don’t have things 
so bad after all, that if the tenner en- 
abled some Korean to eat for a week, 
our dinner-and-show is a pretty paltry 
sacrifice. 

The trouble is, Roy, that I'm rather 
addicted to those dinner-and-show eve- 
nings with Susan, and to half a dozen 
other little luxuries that, in my status 
as pagan, don’t trouble my conscience 
at all. But if I became a Christian, and 
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it came through to me that God wanted 
me to renounce these little fun-times so 
that destitute people somewhere in the 
world might have the minimum neces- 
sities of life—well, that just might be the 
pebble on which I'd stumble, the order 
I'd refuse to obey. 


Please don’t misinterpret me. I know 
full well that many genuine Christians 
own television sets and go to concerts 
and spend money on other things that 
are, strictly speaking, dispensable. I 
realize that I can’t look into Smith’s 
soul and read God's directives to him 
(I guess that’s one reason Jesus told his 
people not to judge), and I don’t ima- 
gine anyway that God has an identical 
plan for every individual's life. It would 
be grossly presumptuous for me, a non- 
Christian, to say what any individual 
Christian ought to do. All I mean is that 
if I were to become a Christian, I suspect 
that I'd begin to question—just as an 
example—whether the $150 I spend a 
year on cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
couldn't be used to help tighten the 
muscles: of one of the many arms of the 
Church. And Id rather sidestep the 
whole matter. People like you who have 
joined the Church have had to face and 
resolve many questions like that. I’m not 
concerned with how you resolved them, 
but that you had to face them honestly, 
and that whatever answer you came to 
had to be carried out as an order from 
your high command. 

For me, I'd just as soon not put 
myself in the way of having to make 
decisions like that. It keeps me busy 
enough being a good Joe to my friends, 
a good doctor to my patients, a good 
husband and dad to my family. And as 
a pagan, I can content myself with that. 

Here’s another kind of thing: pro- 
fessionally I am acquainted with several 
fine Negro physicians. At medical gath- 
erings I talk with them as doctor to doc- 
tor, never thinking of race. But I have 
never invited them to my home because 
(a) the neighbors may see them and 
tell their children they can’t play with 
my kids any more, and (b) it might 
hurt my practice. My pagan conscience 
doesn’t object to this “practical, com- 
mon-sense” policy. But if I joined the 
Church, my conscience might change 
its mind. I just don’t know whether it 
would or not, and I'm not going to take 
the chance. 


Then there’s the business you Chris- 
tians call “witnessing.” I’m not up to 
that one, either. I am, as you know, a 
teetotaler—for reasons that satisfy me, 
but put me under no obligation to urge 
the same program on others. Most of 
the men I associate with are moderate 


drinkers. As a good Joe, I mind my own 
business; my friends mind theirs—and 
all’s serene on the question of liquor. But 
I happen to know that in the denomina- 
tion you joined, Roy, they put this ques- 
tion against the larger background of the 
quite preposterous yearly national ex- 
penditure for alcoholic beverages; they 
don’t let you forget the wretchedness 
of the shocking number of problem- 
drinkers and alcoholics in the country. 
I'm afraid that joining the Church would 
put me under orders to “witness” for 
teetotalism as well as practicing it. And 
I don’t want to do that. 

And take “turning the other cheek.” 
I'm aware that both the interpretation 
and application of that puzzling part of 
Christianity offer a lot of difficulties, 
even to some seasoned Christians. Why 
should I load my brain with the job 
of unriddling that one? A few times, 
when someone’s tramped on my toes, 
I've tried extending the other foot, just 
as an experiment. Results: inconclusive. 
I seem to make an impression of being 
a weak character, an easy mark, when 
I try “non-resistance”—no way to im- 
prove my effectiveness as a doctor. So 
I've decided to content myself with be- 
ing merely a civilized man, avoiding 
conflicts wherever possible, but frankly 
trying to come out on top of the rows 
I can’t prevent. And that’s a sub-Chris- 
tian attitude, I believe (correct me if 
I'm wrong). 

Now if I balk at little difficulties, 
picayune sacrifices, like these, Roy— 
where would I fit in with the company 
of the millions over the centuries who 
have gone hungry, borne torture, died 
for their religion? I'm just not in that 
class. 

Remember when we used io read a 
lot of Thomas Wolfe—back in the Thir- 
ties? I recall one passage from a personal 
memoir of his that almost speaks my 
piece for me. I don’t have it here to 
quote exactly, but he wrote in effect 
that he xealized Christ’s way of life was 
a better way than his own, and he paid 
full honor to all who could follow 
Christ’s way. For himself, he seemed to 
be made of a coarser clay and could 
without hypocrisy aspire only to be a 
reasonably good man and a very good 
writer. 

Well, substitute-“doctor” for “writer,” 
and that would serve as my own apolo- 
gia and statement of aims. I won't say 
I don’t look at the Church with a degree 
of wistfulness at times. I hit moods in 
which I almost wish I could aspire to 
the Christian way. But in all realism I 
know I can't. 

So again I congratulate you, Roy, 
on joining the Church. In my best mo- 
ments I envy you. But it’s just not for 
me. It’s too tough. 

Your brother, 
Bill 





IT’S HARD TO BE 


A CHRISTIAN, 


BUT- 


“What Christ calls you to do 


—he helps you to do” 


Dear Bill: 

I was most happy to have your letter 
regarding the problems confronting you 
as you consider joining the Church. 

I am glad you realize that it is a 
serious step, and one that ought to mark 
a complete change in one’s faith, and in 
one’s life, and that it is not something to 
be taken lightly. I wish that all church 
members took their Christian lives and 
their church membership as seriously as 
you consider the matter. I think it would 
be better for all the people outside the 
church as well as all the people inside 
the church if they would. 

Sometime very soon I want to come 
and have a long visit with you face to 
face about this whole matter. In the 
meantime I am taking the liberty of say- 
ing a word or two on some of the points 
you raise in your letter. Of course you'll 
bear in mind that anything I can say is 
only one man’s answer to a pretty broad 
question. More experienced Christians 
than I could doubtless tell you things I 
won't know for a long time yet. 


When you say you cannot, or that you 
will not, unite with the church because 
it is “too tough,” I think what you mean 
is that it looks too tough from the out- 
side. Another thing I believe you mean, 
to be perfectly honest, is not that you are 
not ready, but that you simply are not 
willing to take that step. 

It is, after all, a matter of the will 
whether one accepts Jesus Christ, and 
becomes a part of his Church. It is not 
a thing which can be settled by argu- 
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ment, or by discussion. Good, honest 
discussion, of course, helps, but the final 
step will be a matter of your surrender- 
ing your will to him. 

Let me say also before we get into 
the actual items you raise that I suspect 
that the “Hound of Heaven” has already 
caught up with you. You may not know 
it, but I believe he has. If he had not, 
then I think you would not be going 
through the struggle which you are ex- 
periencing. Personally, Bill, I believe 
you are under conviction now, and just 
haven't come to the point where you-can 
let go. 


I note that you say you have been 
reading some best-sellers on religion as 
well as a few books that go a bit deeper. 
Please pardon me if I point out there 
isn't anything deeper than Christianity. 
You see, I think there is where a good 
many people make a mistake at the out- 
set. Christianity is life. To live is to be 
a Christian. To be a Christian is to live. 
Christianity is not something that one 
can put on, or leave off, like joining the 
country club. If we believe anything, 
then we believe in God. If we believe 
in God, we believe he created the 
heavens and earth, and all that dwelleth 
therein. If we believe he created us, then 
he must have had a purpose in mind. 
Until man has fulfilled that purpose, or 
obeyed the creator with his life, and is 
following the pattern he was created to 
follow, then he has not consummated the 
purpose of God in his creation; he is not, 
therefore, living. Actually, people out- 





side of Christ, even good, sincere peo- 
ple, are not really living; they are exist- 
ing a slow death. Christ himself says, “I 
am come that they might have life.” He 
does not say, “I am come that they might 
have another religion.” We had religions 
and enough before he came, but we had 
not life. We could not embrace it. We 
could not stand it. We had lost our way. 
We were floundering in darkness and in 
error, and in fear, and in sin, and de- 
struction, and death until Christ came. 
He came to bring us life. So I repeat, as 
I began this paragraph to you, that to 
be Christian is to live, to live is to be in 
Christ. There is no elective about it. The 
Christian life, or Christianity, is a re 
quired course in life. 

The interesting thing about living the 
Christian life is that however tough it is 
—and I must admit, that at times it is 
costly—but, as I say, however tough it is, 
the Christian himself is always tougher, 
if he is completely surrendered to Christ. 
You are exactly right, there is no half- 
way road in Christianity. You must com- 
pletely surrender all that you are, and all 
that you have, and commit all to him, 
Christ our Savior, our Lord, our Master, 
and our inseparable companion. He 
must be your only general or master. lt 
is true that you myst forever be in a 
position to obey his command and his 
call upon you, with all that you are and 
have, regardless of what might be call- 
ing or pulling in some other direction. 

The most amazing thing about it, 
though, Bill, which I have discovered- 
and the Lord knows that I am a poor 
one to be trying to talk to anybody else 
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about it—is that when he calls upon me 
for some task, or for some sacrifice, or to 
stand up in the face of some temptation 
along the way, he also supplies me with 
sufficient grace and power to withstand 
the test, or to carry the burden, or to do 
the tough job. He said, “Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me”; and also 
said, “For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” He also said just before 
that, “Come unto me, all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” He could have said there, “I will 
give you power, I will give you strength,” 
because he does. 


I say the most thrilling and most 
amazing and almost unbelievable thing 
about a life completely surrendered to 
Christ is that you keep finding new 
power, and new peace that passeth all 
understanding as you move along 
through events, carrying burdens, doing 
tasks, and facing sacrifices, which just 
before you had taken that step would 
have staggered you. 

You see, Bill, it all boils down to 
this. Following Christ is not simply 
changing one’s pattern of life, or one’s 
direction. It is not simply giving up 
so many things that one has enjoyed 
doing, and taking on so many things 
that seem burdensome or boring. It is 
not even just taking a new way of life. 
It is experiencing a complete change 
in one’s life, which brings with it not 
only a new pattern of life, but a com- 

te new sense of values, a complete 
new set of desires and joys, and a new 
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discovery of power and strength. It is 
literally, and I don’t want you to think 
I am preaching at you, or that I have 
suddenly gone pious, but, Bill, there isn’t 
any other way to say it, it is a complete 
regeneration, a rebirth, the creation of a 
new creature. The hour, for instance, 
Bill, when you let go completely, and 
trust him, surrender and commit all that 
you are and all that you have to him, you 
will be a different person from what 
you are now, and these things which 
seem so tough for you will be at least 
within the realm of your possibilities, 
and you will discover that you enjoy 
their very toughness. 


I could introduce you to men and 
women with somewhat the same back- 
ground you and I had, who have as 
much or more education than you and 
I have, who have been where you now 
are, and who at this moment are in 
Christ and in the Church. I could bring 
those people to you, and let them tell 
you that they have absolutely no regret, 
they have only thanks and praise to give 
for every hour since their complete 
union with Christ and with his Church. 
Since you are a doctor, I wish, for in- 
stance, it could have been possible for 
you to hear Sir Wilfred Grenfel tell his 
story about how tough his life was, about 
the sacrifice Christ asked him to make, 
and then let him tell you whether he 
ever had any regrets, or whether he 
ever lacked the power or the grace to 
obey the will of his Lord. The interesting 
thing is, Bill, that men like Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, to whom you referred in 
your letter, and like Sir Wilfred Grenfel, 
would not trade places with you in your 
position today, and they have been in 
both places. 

I had to smile when I read about your 
giving the ten-dollar bill in the offering 
at church. I had to smile because I loved 
you so for your complete frankness and 
honesty about your reaction. I had to 
smile because of my ability to sympa- 
thize with your feeling. You see, I too 
was on the fence for a while. But I have 
learned that the Christian life is its own 
reward. That is when we do the Chris- 
tian thing about any situation from a 
Christian motive within, and by a Chris- 
tian spirit; then when we have done the 
act, we have our reward in the doing of 
it, and it never occurs to us to ask 
whether the results were successful, or 
whether the proper benefits or thanks 
accrued to us. There just boils up inside 
of you such complete inner satisfaction 
and warmth and joy in the very doing of 
the Christian thing, in a Christian man- 
ner, from a Christian motive or spirit, 
that you already have your reward. 
That’s why you don't stop to think how 
tough it is once you get into the stream 
and start upstream with Christ. To be 


sure, there are rough places. To be sure, 
there are times when it is difficult to keep 
going. There are the valleys of the 
shadow through which we walk. There 
are thorns and sorrows and burdens and 
crosses along the way, but it is true that 
“we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” 

I have a sneaking suspicion that you 
also are thinking that I have about gone 
off the deep end after this stuff and that 
I ought to be in the pulpit somewhere. 
Well, think what you will, I am really 
enjoying life now. 


The other item I want to bring up 
is your reference to witnessing. I note 
that you say you might find the strength 
and the temerity to do certain things in- 
dividually, but that you could not see 
bringing yourself to trying to make 
others do the way you were doing, or 
words to that effect. That is a strange 
one to come from a doctor. All the days 
of your professional life you have been 
telling other people what was best for 
them on the basis of what you had seen 
demonstrated in the laboratory and 
what you had learned to be a fact, as 
you knew the human body and the 
things which happen to it. Now when 
you discover the same things about one’s 
mental or moral, or shall we say spiritual 
life, or soul, why should you not be just 
as willing to prescribe for them too? 
Really, anyway, you are not putting 
yourself up as an example when you be- 
come a Christian and begin to witness. 
We witness for Christ. We present him 
to other people. He has a better reputa- 
tion than we have. 


I cannot close without telling you that 
I am praying for you, and that I would 
be most happy to see you accept Christ, 
and unite with the Church. If you will 
surrender completely to him, as I know 
you will; if you do it at all, then I prom- 
ise you that you will be more alive than 
ever before. The point is—you don’t have 
to answer every question about major or 
minor worries in advance. God will help 
you find solutions as they are needed, 
and they will be needed again and again. 

You know me. I am myself far from 
the ideal, Christian living your letter 
suggests. Yet I believe I am already a 
better lawyer and a better husband and 
father than I was before I joined the 
Church. And if I am it is because Christ 
lifted me, not because I hoisted myself 
by my own bootstraps. When this hap- 
pens to a man, all he wants to say to his 
brother or to anyone else is—the pieces of 
life’s jig-saw puzzle are beginning to fall 
into place, and now I see. This can hap- 
pen to you, too. 

As ever, your brother, 
Roy 











OUR CHURCHES 
IN MANHATTAN 


Host city to General Assembly is New York, where church 
life reflects the vitality and variety of the Big Town 


BY JAMES W. HOFFMAN 





Part of life in New York for 236 years, First Presbyterian Church keeps abreast 
of changing needs of the community. Now on lower Fifth Avenue (the Empire Statt 
Building can be seen in the background), it was originally located on Wall Street 
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HE biggest city in the new world, 

the nation’s capital of commerce, 

a center of education and the arts, 

fashion showcase of the continent, 
headquarters of the United Nations—but 
New York, like many after-dinner speak- 
es really needs no introduction. And-the 
commissioners and visitors at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, May 22-29, will learn, if they 
ask a few questions, that our Church is 
very much a part of the kaleidoscopic 
life of the metropolis. 

It would be impossible to describe, in 
amagazine article, the 143 Presbyterian 
churches in two presbyteries in the 
city of New York. But by confining the 
view to Manhattan—the “old New York” 
of song, play, and story—and considering 
oly a sampling of its Presbyterian 
churches, we can see the scope and 
variety of the work our Church is doing 
“all around the town.” 


The First Presbyterian Church, led by 
minister John O. Mellin, on lower Fifth 
Avenue at 12th, founded in 1716, is our 
oldest congregation in Manhattan, and 
holds long memories of the early days of 
the city. New York and First Church 
were both long-established when the 
American colonies of Britain decided to 
become “a separate nation.” During the 
occupation of the city, the Redcoats 
turned First Church into a riding-school 
and barracks. The congregation was dis- 
persed, but the board of trustees con- 
tinued to meet—for a time in the prison 
cell where a member was incarcerated 
for seditious activity. Later in the 
church’s history world-famed furniture 
designer Duncan Phyfe was a member, 
and still later Mark Twain, during the 
happier period of his life, worshipped 
here. 

The past never quite dies, even in the 
most modern of cities. Lady visitors to 


General Assembly strolling by Fifth 
Avenue shops will see fashions strikingly 
reminiscent of the gowns grandmother 
wore to the General Assembly of 1902. 
And that Assembly too, was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Church at 55th Street, 
with President Teddy Roosevelt as fea- 
tured speaker. (Henry Van Dyke was 
elected Moderator that year.) It was 
just two years after that Assembly that 
laymen in the Central Presbyterian 
Church (then on West 57th) organized 
the Big Brother Movement as a down- 
to-earth way of helping young boys in 
need of guidance; the movement and its 
technique spread to other denominations 
and to secular clubs, and is now nation- 
wide. Older New Yorkers still talk about 
formidable Charles Parkhurst, whose at- 
tacks from the pulpit of Madison Square 
Church, abetted by The (Presbyterian) 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, 


accomplished the breakup of the red 


Pastor Jesse Stitt (center) helps actor Lloyd Richards and Millie Weitz prepare 
their make-up for a performance. Village (Presbyterian) Church in Greenwich 
Village maintains dramatic and operatic theater as showcase for youthful talents. 
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light district, and were the principal 
cause of the defeat of the Boss Tweed 
Ring at the polls in 1894. 

Presbyterian activity in present-day 
Manhattan is in some ways just like 
church life in a hundred other cities; in 
other ways it is a unique reflection of the 
New York scene. There are the “big” 
churches—Madison Avenue, First, St. 
James, West End, Fifth Avenue, Brick 
(on Park Avenue)— solving the prob- 
lem of bigness by dividing their con- 
gregations into many weekday study and 
activity groups. Fifth Avenue Church 
(minister John S. Bonnell) for example, 
operates a weekly class for business and 
professional people who, by painting for 
the fun of it, can recover their serenity 
through creative art—just what the psy- 
chiatrist ordered for big-city jitters. St. 
James Church, the largest Negro con- 
gregation of Presbyterians in the coun- 
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try, has a round-the-week schedule of 
courses and forums on the many facets 
of Christian Education, and is currently 
building a recreation hall with gym- 
nasium and game rooms for its youth. 
Communicants here have the special 
treat of hearing concert-singer Dorothy 
Maynor (wife of the pastor, Shelby 
Rooks) as soloist on special occasions. 
Two-hundred thirty-six-year-old First 
Church is a step ahead of the slick- 
magazine fiction writers with their per- 
ennial concern about lonely young men 
and girls seeking their fortune in New 
York—the church has a league of young 
unmarrieds. The turnover in this group is 
happily large, for about a dozen couples 
every year leave the league to be mar- 
ried in the church. Uptown at Brick 
Church (Paul Wolfe, minister) the spe- 
cialty is small children and their parents; 
eighty youngsters attend the weekday 
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nursery school—the largest in the city- 
and regular conferences about the pu. 
pils between parents, teachers, and 
ministers make the school an education 
for everyone concerned. 

The programs vary—and each big 
church has a seven-day schedule of ae. 
tivities. One church has eleven prayer 
cells of eight to twenty-five persons each, 
One sends volunteer workers to a neigh- 
borhood clinic serving a thousand pre- 
school children a year. One conducts a 
continuous program of medical educa- 
tion and cooperation between physicians 
and pastors. Through these activities the 
churches combat the personality-eroding 
rootlessness of big-city living and draw 
people out of the anonymity of the 
metropolitan multitude into the intimacy 
of Christian friendship. On the rolls of 
some of these churches are names that 
autograph hunters anywhere would rec- 


At Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chureh, a bride, formerly Miss Fung-Ting Fung 
and her husband (left) Ching-fon Pun, receive felicitations of assistant pa® 
tor George Hood and Mrs. Hood. Each year about ten oriental couples are wed here 
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ize—Henry Luce, for example, editor 
¢ Time and Life, goes to Madison 
jvenue Church; John Foster Dulles be- 
jngs to Brick Church, and Warren 
justin attends its services. Singer 
Janette MacDonald was a member of 
Second Presbyterian Church, and bari- 
ine Lawrence Tibbett once sang in the 
choir at Fifth Avenue Church. But most 
df the people of the big congregations 
we just like the Presbyterians in any- 
mes home town, except that they face 
the special knottiness of life in New 
York. 

Unlike many communities, the 
Church in Manhattan is not faced with 
, problem of sudden expansion; New 
York is growing, but chiefly in the outly- 
ing boroughs of the city. Only two Pres- 
byterian churches have been created in 
Manhattan since 1947. The problem for 
churches here is continual readjustment 
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to rapidly changing conditions. A case in 
point is the Church of the Sea and Land, 
downtown near the Bowery and on the 
edge of Chinatown. At the close of the 
Civil War it was a church for sailors; 
then a large area of the East River was 
filled in, leaving the church far from the 
waterfront. A fashionable neighborhood 
grew up and the congregation changed; 
another shift in the tide, and the church 
was attended largely by Italian Prot- 
estants. Now led by pastor Arthur Trois, 
it is one of the most cosmopolitan 
churches in the city. Services have been 
held in as many as five languages. At a 
recent service two Chinese, one Negro, 
and two white children were baptized. 

Presbyterian pastor Donald Walton 
of DeWitt Memorial Church (non-de- 
nominational ) found himself in the shad- 
ow of a sixteen-building apartment de- 
velopment two years ago. He developed 


a block-captain technique of keeping in 
touch with the residents, appointing lay- 
men to be responsible for communi- 
cating with Protestants in their building. 
The plan will come in handy when, in 
two years, the church will be surrounded 
on three sides by Baruch Houses, a 
1,900-family development. 

Greenwich Village no longer lives up 
(or down) to its world-wide reputation. 
There are now fewer artists living there; 
most of the residents are conventional 
office workers who haven't the price of 
a penthouse and want to live between 
the downtown and midtown commercial 
districts. But though the Village isn’t 
what it was in the Twenties, many young 
aspirants in the arts still live near 
Eighth Street and MacDougal Alley. 
The Village Presbyterian Church, with 
Jesse Stitt as pastor, is very much aware 
of the community around it. Seyeral 
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Mt annual exhibition of works of amateur painters held by Fifth Avenue Presby- 
tetian Church, network radio announcer Howard Claney (left) tells minister John 
Sutherland Bonnell about his painting “Road to Assisi,” done in church art class. 
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Services of First Chinese (Presbyterian) Church are temporarily held in the Church 
of the Sea and Land. Minister K. C. Yeung and assistant Paul K. F. Wu lead congre- 
gation which once included (in the 1910’s) Sun Yat-sen, leader of democratic China. 


Every day a worship service closes school activities for the eighty pre-school chil- 
dren in weekday classes at Brick Church (on upper Park Avenue). Here Miss Betsy 
Cuddeback, one of nine teachers, leads service in specially-built miniature chapel. 
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members of the Metropolitan Open 
troupe were, only three years ago, young 
hopefuls singing in the Lemonade Open 
produced by the Village Church. This 
year the auditorium is being used fo 
drama; actors and playwrights get a 
workshop in which to forge their skilk 
and a showcase for displaying their 
work. For whatever they care to give 
the people of the community get enter. 
tainment often not far short of Broadway 
standards. 
Our churches are alert to their loga. 
tion at the gateway to the new world, 
In New York you can hear Presbyterian 
services in French, Hungarian, Spanish, 
Chinese, Italian, Bohemian, German, 
Russian, Hebrew, and Ukranian. Hun. 
dreds of displaced persons and other 
new Americans have found their bear. 
ings in this bewildering land in a pleas- 
ant apartment overlooking Central Park 
—the headquarters of Newcomers’ Chris. 
tian Fellowship, directed by pastor 
Frederick Forell, a former war refugee 
himself. The Presbyterian Employment 
Service—which shares the facilities of 
the YMCA job-placement office—finds 
work for many new arrivals in New 
York, whether they come from abroad 
or the U.S.A. In Lower East Side is 
Labor Temple, conducted by the Pres 
byterian Institute of Industrial Rela 
tions. Here new and old citizens who 
work with their hands find help with 
their job problems, a variety of courses 
of instruction, and a safe place for their 
children to play. Here too, leaders of 
church, labor, and management er 
change viewpoints and information. 
A city of many racial strains, New 
York is an ideal scene for demonstrating 
that Christianity is “color blind.” George 
Buttrick, minister of Madison Avenue 
Church, was proud to tell questioners 
during his recent trip around the world 
that his church had members from each 
of the three major races in New York. 
Fellowship dinners and other semi-social 
activities at Madison Avenue encourage 
cordiality among white, oriental, and 
Negro members of the church. The 
church has East Harlem too, where four 
churches (all of them in store fronts) 
of East Harlem Protestant Parish are 
led by young pastors of our own and 
other denominations. Thousands of be 
wildered Puerto Ricans and other peo 
ples in this jam-packed area are learning 
to look to these churches for practical 
help in problems of housing, employ- 
ment, youth guidance, and education. 
Although it is too early to report on 
results, the Parish has recently begun 
a project in rehabilitating drug addicts. 
The religious graph of New York és 
far from typical of the nation. Of the 
city’s seven million, only about two and 
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At four store fronts, East Harlem Protestant Parish offers 
help to new Americans with problems new to their experience. 


President of Union Theological Seminary Henry P. Van Dusen 
talks with fellow Presbyterians studying for the ministry. 


a half million are of Protestant back- 
ground. Obviously relations among the 
three major religious groups are more 
delicate than they would be in a pre- 
dominantly Protestant town. On the 
other hand, the situation constitutes a 
wide opportunity for presenting the 
truth of Christian doctrine to those not 
yet convinced, and for demonstrating 
Christian attitudes toward those who 
differ from us. 

Presbyterians in New York cooperate 
with the American Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews. The 
Second Presbyterian Church (pastor, 
James G. Spence) has for more than 
ten years lent its sanctuary to neighbor- 
ing Jews for their observance of special 
Holy Day rites; more than fifty persons 
of Hebrew background have become 
Christians and joined Second Church. 
In the city at large, about 200 Jews take 
this step every year. The Village Church 
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and the Village Temple operate inter- 
faith Village House, a community cen- 
ter. Graduate students at New York 
University earn credit toward advanced 
degrees by working and studying there. 

The Roman Catholic Church is strong 
in New York, but many children and 
youths from Catholic families are found 
in the Various Presbyterian community 
projects. Protestant achievements in the 
city must be impressive to New Yorkers, 
for the shift of Catholics into Protestant 
membership is much larger than the 
movement the other way. Exact figures 
are not available, but church leaders 
estimate the Protestant gain ‘at four-to- 
one, and there is scarcely a Presbyterian 
church that does not accept a number 
of ex-Catholics to membership every 
year, 

There is hardly a phase of life in 
Manhattan that does not in some way 
bear the Presbyterian mark. The Pres- 


In front of Columbia University, Presbyterian pastor Edward 
A. Dowey, Jr., Protestant counselor, meets with students. 


Finding congenial jobs for New Yorkers old and new is work 
of Presbyterian Employment Service, led by Albert Flanagan. 


byterian Hospital, one of the great med- 
ical centers in the world, was founded 
by the Church. The president of Union 
Theological Seminary (interdenomina- 
tional) is Presbyterian, and more than 
150 of the students expect to become 
Presbyterian pastors. Presbyterians are 
much in evidence at the National Coun- 
cil of Churches office on Fourth Avenue, 
and our own missions boards are at 156 
Fifth Avenue. 

A committee of the Presbytery of New 
York has given this estimate of the role 
of our Church in the life of Manhattan: 
“Placed as our presbytery is in this pop- 
ulous city, at this fountainhead of re- 
ligious as well as commercial influence, 
we owe it to our country and posterity 
to employ every means of purifying the 
fountain.” 

Although these words were written 
one hundred twenty-nine years ago, 
they are still pertinent today. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Eustace Sloop and daughter, Emma Fink, comprise three-fourths of a family of doctors (dentist Bill is not in 
photo). Together, they have given almost 100 years of service to the people of Crossnore, North Carolina, in a Blue Ridge valley. 


Mother of the Blue Ridge 


A girl was sitting in the doorway of her 
mountain cabin, as she sang this old 


ballad: 


Twas early in the month of May, 
When the green buds were a’swellin’ 
Sweet William on his deathbed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 


Across the crest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and circling down the rocky 
road, came young Dr. and Mrs. Eustace 
Sloop, riding their bay horses through 
the morning mist. They had spent part 
of the night by a sick man’s bedside 
while trying to save his life. 

Ann, my four-year-old sister, ran to 
the front gate. We heard her call, “Hit’s 
Dr. and Missus Sloop a’comin’ down 
the road.” The queenly manner in which 
Mrs. Sloop sat upon the old-fashioned 
sidesaddle compelled each of us to 
come to the front door and see them as 
they went by. Dr. Sloop rode ahead, 
probing into the mud holes on the coun- 
try lane. His young wife rode behind. 
Like a Sir Walter Raleigh, he spread 
his cloak of protection for her. Within 


By William Monte Johnson 


a quarter-mile they would enter the 
valley where “the creek ran down the 
road and the road ran up the creek.” 
They lived in this valley and served our 
people. 

Two years had passed since they were 
married at Blowing Rock, North Caro- 
lina. With common hopes and dreams, 
they had mounted their horses and rid- 
den into the Appalachian wilderness. 
Over a year before their marriage, young 
Eustace Sloop had passed the State 
Board examination with a grade of 93.3 
per cent. The next year Mary Martin, 
a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, took the ex- 
amination—her grade, 93.3 per cent. 
“It looks as if we were pretty evenly 
matched,” Mary Martin Sloop com- 
ments. Mrs. Sloop’s father, a professor 
at Davidson College, had inspired his 
daughter to give her life to the mountain 
people. Before his death he told her, 
“Our mountain folk are among the finest 
—all they need is a chance.” These two 


young doctors set their hearts on giving 
them this chance. 

This venture began just forty-one 
years ago. In 1911, my older brother, 
one of ten brothers and sisters, yoked 
up the oxen, hitched them to the tongue 
of an old farm wagon, and jolted his 
way down Plumtree Creek. He brought 
the goods and chattels of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sloop across the top of the Blue Ridge 
into Crossnore, North Carolina. The 
youthful doctor and his wife followed 
with horse and buggy, saddles and sad- 
dlebags. Here at the crossroads of Cross- 
nore, they started their new home and 
buried themselves in what would seem 
to be a hopeless undertaking. Here in 
the wilderness, without financial back- 
ing, they began a pioneer work. 

Days were long in the deep valley of 
Linville River, and the nights were 
longer. The unmet need of the people 
was our greatest abundance. Most of 
the good earth had gone down the 
river. The rich lowlanders got richer 4s 
we got poorer. Schools were inadequate, 
and health conditions were bad. Family 
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incomes were often as low as fifty dollars 
3 hope came to us through Mrs. 
, We had mothers of our own, but 
weneeded her as a second mother. She 
was always quick to see that we could 
mt live by bread alone. She set about 
ing something to go with the 
bread. Some of us had milk—not always 
in abundance, but enough so that we 
could have cornbread and milk for sup- 
. She looked with favor upon those 
who believed that cornbread contains 
more vitamins than corn “likker.” She 
ired of those who had mountain 
dew in the cellar and too little cornmeal 















inthe pantry. 
Mrs. Sloop immediately began a 
cusade for better farming, better 





shools, passable roads, healthier chil- 
den, and no moonshining. It was a 
happy day for her when she saw the 
mountain people raising beans, potatoes, 
cabbage, lettuce, carrots, and other fresh 
vegetables in abundance. Some even 
began to raise spinach. All raised chil- 
dren. The clearing of the wilderness and 
the raising of crops made children an 
economic asset in the early days. When 
our family of ten children moved across 
the hillside, each cutting his row, a real 
dent was made in the cornfield. 

When her own babies were young, 
Mrs. Sloop was not able to go with her 
husband on his calls. When asked if 
she was afraid to stay alone at nights, 
she said, “I couldn’t have been safer. I 
have had men with notches on their 
guns tenderly nurse my baby while I 
doctored their wounded comrades. The 
mountaineer has faults, but he shoots 
straight.” 

Being at first an outsider, or “fur- 
tiner,” Mrs. Sloop found opposition on 
every side. Of course, we were suspi- 
cious. For a hundred years the mountain 
people had known the lumbermen who 
had robbed us of the forests and the 
cattlemen who drove sharp bargains. 
It was difficult to understand why a 
‘furriner” should have other motives. 
It took time for some of us to understand 
that she was there to help us. 

Mrs. Sloop was convinced that the 
first need of the mountain people was 
education. Starting in an old one-room 
schoolhouse, she began a slow and 
tedious process. She says that on that 
first Sunday sixty-four of us gathered 
in the dark little hut where we had 
come to study the Bible. We knew little 
about Presbyterians—or Christians—but 
we wanted to know. It was Mrs. Sloop 
who gave me the first Bible I had owned. 
That little New Testament was the be- 
ginning of a new life for me. In fact, 
renewed hope dawned for many of us 
in the valley and on the hills. 

_ Soon our first two-room school build- 
ing was started. It was an unforgettable 
day, Ready to be assigned to our tasks, 
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dozens of us came by foot, in ox-wagons, 
and on horseback—astride the harness. 
Mrs. Sloop divided us into three working 
groups. She tells the story briefly: 
“Steers were hitched to the little old 
schoolhouse to pull it across the road 
to make a place for the new.” When the 
oxen balked at the heavy load, she says 
that the drivers asked her to step away 
a distance so they could talk to the 
oxen in language which they could un- 
derstand. She walked some distance 
away; the men discussed and cussed; 
and the oxen moved the load. She con- 
tinues, “We women often unloaded the 
lumber wagans, sometimes drove them, 
sorted and piled lumber, and in-between 
I pulled my end of the crosscut saw. I 
flew home to look after my youngsters; 
at noon I sat down to write letters.” 


New hope came to our valley 
through Mary Martin Sloop 


The school had to be financed. Mrs. 
Sloop hit upon a new idea. Why not 
ask for old clothes in the attics and 
wardrobes of my friends who don’t need 
them any longer? she pondered. She 
wrote her cousins near Davidson, North 
Carolina, and soon the first trunk ar- 
rived. “It took a whole day and two 
mules to haul it fourteen miles over the 
deep-rutted roads from the railroad sta- 
tion,” she remembers. 

When the last rope was off and the 
lid was up, her heart sank. She put her 
head down in her arms and cried like a 
child who is cheated at Christmas time. 
Every dress was solid black mourning. 
“Talk about white elephants—here was 
a black one,” she said. For once, Mother 
Sloop was mistaken. The trunk proved 
to be a magician’s trunk. Mrs. Sloop 
was anxious to get some clothes for a 
mountain girl named “Hepsy.” Why 
couldn’t I sell mourning clothes and 
buy some ginghams for Hepsy? she 
thought to herself. She asked a mountain 
woman who had come in to see the 
doctor if she would like to buy a dress 
at a cut-rate price. The woman saw the 
“purty black dress” and bought it im- 
mediately. She told the other mountain 
women, and they came and bought 
black dresses. “The next Sunday morn- 
ing it looked as if the whole neighbor- 
hood had gone into mourning.” 

From this and other trunks, thousands 
of children have been fed, housed, 
clothed, and educated. By her diligent 
letter writing Mrs. Sloop has set into 
motion a sort of endless chain reaction. 
Boxes and trunks have come from all 
over the United States and Canada. 
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People travel many miles by horseback, 
muleback, bare feet, and “flivver” to 
buy these clothes. 

To Mother Sloop there is no “bad 
boy” or undeserving child. She accepts 
them as they are, with the hope of 
making them what they ought to be. 
If they do not at first succeed, they try 
again—for her sake. They know that she 
is counting on them. 

One is “Wimpy” Holloway, who was 
rejected for the military service because 
of a physical defect. He was determined 
to become a pilot, however, even if he 
did have only one good hand. After tak- 
ing private instructions, he flew from 
Ashville, across the peak of the Blue 
Ridge, and circled over the sleepy vil- 
lage of Crossnore during the Sunday 
morning church hour. He had planned 
to land and see his foster-parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Sloop, but something went 
wrong. Losing control of the plane, he 
clipped the top from a tall pine in the 
valley, zoomed up over the ridge, and 
crashed between two oak trees ten feet 
away from the church, just as the con- 
gregation was leaving the church yard. 
The plane nosed deep into the rear of 
Dr. Sloop’s car and rolled over; a 
body slumped from the cockpit. My 
older brother, one of the worshipers who 
was standing nearby, turned the body 
over. It was Wimpy. Wimpy rose to his 
feet, grinned at Dr. Sloop, gazed at the 
congregation, and walked away unin- 
jured. Dr. and Mrs. Sloop think it was 
a miracle. But the miracle is that Mother 
Sloop never gives up. She always smiles 
at her children, with the hope that they 
may have a happier landing next time. 

When the news reached the mountain 
community that the Golden Rule Foun- 
dation had chosen Dr. Sloop the “Amer- 
ican Mother of 1951,” emotions ran deep 
with excitement and pride. It was won- 
derful to know that our “Mother of the 
Blue Ridge” had received the honor 
which we felt she so rightly deserved. 

Mrs. Sloop and her husband have 
given forty years of service to the moun- 
tain people. They have lived to see 
their daughter Emma, who is a medical 
doctor, and their son Bill, who is a den- 
tist, return to Crossnore to follow in 
their footsteps. The four doctors of the 
Sloop family together have now given 
nearly one hundred years of consecrated 
service to the neighborhood. 

From time to time we who have been 
nourished by the tenderness and com- 
passion of Mrs. Sloop go back to our 
home in the Blue Ridge for new ideas, 
fresh inspiration, and wholesome recre- 
ation; we visit Mother Sloop and her two 
hundred children—our little brothers and 
sisters at the school. She keeps open 
house and an open heart. Her face al- 
ways beams as she says, “Seems like my 
hands are mighty full—but the folks are 
so eager and the Lord is good.” 
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THE MODERATOR 
LOOKS AHEAD 


After a year’s tour of the Church which took him through 


flood waters in the Middle West, around the Great Lakes, to 
the Pacific Coast States, to the Midsouth, New England, the 
Southwest. Middle Atlantic States, Rocky Mountain States, 
and to the pulpits of his grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and great-great-grandfather, Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson 


writes the sum of his reflections on the state of the Church. 


During his term as moderator, Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson visited in- 
stallations representing all phases of Presbyterian activity. Here he chats 
with youngsters at Friendship Community House, Lackawanna, New 
York. The children were intrigued with the small Celtic cross he wore, 
and Dr. Anderson explained that it was made by Presbyterians in Scotland. 
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The New Life Movement must } 
kept flowing strong and pure. Let th 
other two-thirds of the presbyteries ¢ 
our Church which have not taken it » 
riously really enter into it. 

Let it become a part of the theologiej 
instruction and the normal life of oy 
Church. Our Church is making a pe 
gain of one thousand new members ; 
week. This must continue. 

Let us complete the Building Fung 
Campaign. It is desperately needed, 4 
new church in a new area is one of the 
best evangelistic agencies I know. It i 
more than a mere building. 

Let us keep recruiting our finest son; 
and daughters for the service of the 
Church. Chaplains, pastors, missionar. 
ies, teachers, and helpers are needed. 
Let our colleges and churches accep 
their responsibility for the Church. Wh 
do some colleges and churches furnish 
a stream of new ministers while other 
rarely do? 

Let us make proportionate giving of 
at least a tithe of our net incomes, ; 
standard Presbyterian practice. In adédi- 
tion, let us encourage our people every: 
where to write Christian wills t 
Presbyterian foundations, especially to 
a National Presbyterian Foundation for 
the benefit of the whole Church. 


Let us discover again the place o 
the layman, young and old, men and 
women in the life and leadership d 
our Church. This is a distinctive Pres 
byterian quality. We are the Church and 
the Elder. With this, a Christian voea- 
tion should be discovered for even 
member of the Church. 

If we are chosen to lead, let us not 
think of ourselves as masters handing 
down programs from so-called top lev- 
els. The top level of the Presbyterian 
Church, if there is one, is in the presby- 
tery and the local congregations. Let w 
have done with altitude thinking and 
altitude attitudes and think rather in 
terms of national, synod, presbytery, and 
local area of service. If we are called to 
follow, let us consider our leaders for 
who they are and for what they are 
called to do. They are strong, capable, 
dedicated men and women, and they 
want to be our friends. Let us regard 
them not with suspicion but with Chris 
tian love and hospitality and hearty co 
operation. 


Let us learn to administer better. 
Let us not have too many meetings 
too many plans at once or budgets to 
far beyond us. Let us then do with our 
might what we are asked to do and 
reach the goals set before us and theo 
go on to greater goals. In the meantime, 
let us develop a general presbytery 4% 
the unified executive leader who repre 
sents the whole Church in a presbytery, 
or on a combination of presbyteries, # 
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in a synod much as a pastor represents 
the whole church to his parish. Then let 
us decentralize and localize and thereby 
better effect our administration. 

Let us recover our understanding and 
appreciation for the church not merely 
as an organization, but as the organism 
of our Lord, the body of Christ. Let us 
discover the church again as it is set 
forth in the Scriptures and in the great 
reformed writings. Let discipline, the 
third mark of John Calvin’s church, re- 
turn. Let sessions and presbyteries func- 
tion in the oversight of their member- 
ship. There are a few ministers (not 
many) who are ignorant or thoughtless 
or careless of the Church. There are a 
few who disregard their ordination vows, 
and are independent and insubordinate. 
We owe the same kind of loyalty to 
the Church which a redeemed son owes 
to his mother. It is the relationship of a 
member to the body of Christ, the living 
Church. This is the loyalty both in word 
and life which I have found everywhere 
in the church and its pastors. 


Let us do all we can locally to help 
bring about a reunited Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church in America. It will be 
more of an effort than some realize but 
we can all do something if we will to 
bring about this worthy end. America 
will be the stronger for a really united 
Presbyterian Church, no longer divided. 
America wants our type of church. 

For 155 years the U.S. and U.S.A. 
churches were one; the problem of a 
ruptured family makes the promise of 
reunion more difficult. The United Pres- 
byterian Church was formed in 1856 
by separate churches uniting after com- 
ing to this country from Scotland. After 
long years of patient effort, the U.S.A. 
and U.S. churches have drafted a pro- 
posed plan of reunion. The entrance 
into the reunion plans on the part of the 
United Presbyterian Church will mean 
that this smaller church and its point 
of view will be integrated into the 
group. The U.S. and U.S.A. churches are 
also more than half-way through a five- 
year period (1948-53), in which the 
plan of reunion has been held in abey- 
ance while avenues of acquaintance and 
cooperation have been and are being 
explored. 


I can see a church, forming in the 
future, of ten million Reformed and 
Presbyterian people serving Christ as a 
mighty force for righteousness and be- 
coming his agent at home and abroad 
for world redemption. 

Let us remember finally, it is not our 
church but Christ’s, and not our might 
but the Lord’s, and not our wisdom, but 
his Spirit's. Then in prayer and worship 
and undying love which flows out in 
daily service, let us humbly and gladly 
march on together in Christ. 

—Harnison Ray ANDERSON 


May 10, 1952 














Dr. Anderson (left) visited the grave of martyred Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, near Walla Walla, Washington, now a national monument by 
act of Congress. ““Whitman and his wife, victims of Indian revolt, sym- 
bolize National Missions Sesquicentennial,” the Moderator said. With 
him are Dr. W. H. Breakney and Dr. Otto Gruber, both of Walla Walla. 





A subject close to the Moderator’s heart is the union of the great Pres- 
byterian denominations in this country. In Atlanta, Georgia, he met 
with (standing, from left) W. Kyle George, Moderator, United Presby- 
terian Church; Dr. J. R. McCain, Moderator, Presbyterian Church U.S. 
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General Assembly to Honor | 


Missions Sesquicentennial 


In two weeks, the most important 
meeting of the year for Presbyterians 
will open in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. That 
is the 164th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, which will bring 
some 880 ministers and elders to New 
York City to direct the course of affairs 
for the Church during 1952-53. 

Highlighting this year’s meeting of 
the Assembly will be the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of the Board of 
National Missions. Over seventeen thou- 
sand Presbyterians from seven hundred 
churches are expected to attend a 
special Assembly meeting in Madison 
Square Garden, when “Presbyterian 
Panorama,” a program commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of national mis- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church, will 
be presented. 

Over three hundred will take part 
in a pageant, “Is It I?”, directed by Radio 
City Music Hall producer Leon Leoni- 
doff. The pageant was written by Helen 
Kromer, Congregational Advance staff 
member, and will include music by the 
Westminster Choir College choir of 350 
voices. 

Speaker will be the Reverend Louis 
H. Evans, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hollywood, California. 
Dorothy Maynor is the featured soloist, 
and men from New York churches will 
serve as ushers. 

Other special events honoring the 
sesquicentennial include the premiére of 
the national missions film, “And Now 
Tomorrow,” on Friday, May 23; an- 
nouncement of the winner of the Board 
of National Missions’ sesquicentennial 
hymn contest; and a play, “Ever the 
Frontier,” by Martha W. C. Frost, to be 
presented at the women’s meeting on 
Friday, May 23. 


Business Sessions 
In the business sessions of the Assem- 
bly, two matters of special concern will 
be brought to the attention of the com- 
missioners by various presbyteries of the 
Church. 
Los Angeles 


Presbytery has sub- 


mitted a memorial seeking the Assem- 
bly’s guidance in authorizing ministers 
to work outside the bounds of the pres- 
byteries in which they are members. 
Last year, two judicial cases were re- 
viewed by the Assembly on this ques- 
tion. Motivating the presbytery’s action 
is concern over the number of ministers 
who are serving in institutions unre- 
lated to the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Pensions and social security for min- 
isters will be major topics of discussion. 
Eight overtures about various aspects 
will be presented to the Assembly. After 
discussion of inadequate pensions last 
year, the 163rd Assembly urged presby- 
teries to study the problem. 

In addition, the Assembly will hear 
reports from the presbyteries on eight 
overtures which were sent down to them 
for consideration this year. Among these 
is controversial Overture A, on the 
Church’s stand on marriage and divorce. 
Last year the Assembly's Special Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce re- 
studied the question, clarifying certain 
statements in the Directory of Worship 
and proposing a more uniform procedure 





Missions Film Premiére 
To Be Held May 23 


Cecil B. DeMille, famous mo- 
tion picture producer, will speak on 
“The Motion Picture as an Effec- 
tive Way of Sharing Our Faith” at 
the premiére of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions sesquicentennial 
film, “And Now Tomorrow.” 

The film will be shown Friday 
evening, May 23, in Carnegie Hall. 

Starring Barbara Woodell and 
George Chandler, “And Now To- 
morrow” will be one of the high- 
lights of the 164th General Assem- 
bly in New York this month. The 
picture, available for distribution to 
congregations, describes the 150- 
year history of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, the oldest home 
mission body in the United States 
in continuous existence. 
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for the Church concerning the remarri- 
age of divorced persons. Another much- 
debated question which will be reported 
on is Overture H, concerning the powers 
and duties of the Church’s General 
Council. 

A budget of $19,086,000 for 1953 will 
be recommended to the General Assem- 
bly by the General Council. This in- 
cludes a church benevolence budget of 
$13,500,000, and a women’s budget of 
$3,000,000. The estimated amount from 
individual gifts is $325,000 and from 
other than living sources, $2,261,000. 

This projected budget, if accepted, 
will top the 1952 benevolence budget 
by $135,436 and will be one of the 
largest benevolence budgets in Church 
history. 

A report of wide interest will be the 
Building Funds Commission’s first 
progress report on the current $12- 
000,000 drive for funds for church ex- 
tension and seminaries. At the same time, 
an honor roll of churches which have 
accepted their quotas in the thirty. 
monthdrive will be listed. 

The Commission on Regional Synods 
will also report the results of its year’s 
study, and the question may be sent to 
the presbyteries for study. 

Opening on Thursday, May 22, with 
a sermon by retiring Moderator Harti- 
son Ray Anderson, the General Assem- 
bly will meet each day through May 28 
to hear and discuss reports from its 
various boards, committees, and com- 
missions, and to formulate pronounce- 
ments on current issues. 

Election of a new Moderator will be 
one of the first items of business. 


Popular Meetings 


Six popular meetings and a special 
ecumenical worship service will be fea- 
tured during Assembly week. Theme of 
the meetings is “And Now Tomorrow,” 
emphasizing the Church’s link with its 
past and its thrust toward the future. 

On Wednesday evening, May 21, 
in Town Hall, the premiére of the stew- 
ardship film, “More for Peace,” will be 
held. The Jersey City Choral Society 
and the College of the Ozarks Quartet 
will sing. Speaker will be Dr. J. Charles 
McKirachan, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on United Promotion. 

Thursday evening, May 22, the Build- 
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ing Funds Commission will present a 
dramatic skit in the sanctuary of the 
fifth Avenue Church depicting the 
needs of the Building Funds Campaign. 
Dr. Robert Worth Frank, president of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, will 
deliver the address. 

Friday evening, May 23, the world 
premiere of the national missions ses- 
quicentennial film, “And Now Tomor- 
row,” will be held at 8:30 p.m. in Car- 
negie Hall. It will also be shown simul- 
taneously in 150 cities throughout the 
country. Directed by William Watson 
and produced by Oren W. Evans of 
Westminster Productions, the film re- 
views national missions history. 

Sunday, May 25, at 3 p.M., a popular 
meeting in the interests of social educa- 
tion and action will be held in the Fifth 
Avenue Church. Speakers will be Dr. 
Channing Tobias, American delegate 
to the UN and prominent New York 
churchman, and Dr. Frederick Nolde 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Marian Anderson will be the featured 
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soloist, and an interracial choir will sing. 

Sunday evening, an ecumenical wor- 
ship service will be held in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Repre- 
sentatives of all Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches in the Western Alli- 
ance will attend. The Reverend Thomas 
K. Young, pastor of the Idlewild Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.) of Memphis, 
Tennessee, will preach. 

Featured in the Sunday evening 
service will be two bell choirs from the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York, 
and the College Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Easton, Pennsylvania. Ring- 
ing musical hand bells, the choirs will 
present a pre-service hymn concert on 
the steps of the church. The custom of 
hand-bell ringing is traditional in Switz- 
erland and is now observed in churches 
in Washington, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco. 

Following the concert, the bell ring- 
ers will lead a procession of church 
leaders into the church, where a mass- 
ing of the colors of the United Nations 
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Mrs. Doris Watson leads bell-ringing choir of Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. Choristers will give bell concert at meeting of 164th General Assembly. 
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The Christian Use of Our Untamed 
Impulses J. WALLACE HAMILTON 


Should our emotions be given free rein, 
suppressed or released to the will of God? 
Twelve startlingly conceived sermons by 
Dr. Hamilton, pastor of the famed ‘’Drive- 
in-Church” in St. Petersburg, Florida, de- 
velop the theme that emotions are like 
“Wild Horses’—they should be ridden. 
This is a dramatic, sensible answer to the 
problem of man’s basic instincts. $2.50 














THE BOOK OF 
NUMBERS 


An Exposition 
CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


In this, his fourth in a series of books 
on the Pentateuch, Dr. Erdman has once 
again contributed magnificently to the 
understanding of the workings of God in 
history. At his literary best in exposition, 
the author aptly describes and interprets 
this commentary on the nature and provi- 
dences of God . . . a rich contribution 


to religion. $2.00 





FIFTY 
OBJECT 
TALKS 





for your junior 


E, LANSING BENNETT 


Thirty of these tested object talks for 
the Junior Group are general. The re- 
maining pertain to special days: Palm 
Sunday, Easter, Mother’s Day, and many 
others are included. Each talk is based 
on a verse of Scripture and the objects 
recommended are easily obtainable. Chil- 
dren's undivided attention will be com- 
manded by all who use this remarkable 


book. $2.00 


congregation 


At your local bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


WESTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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@ A time-honored Presbyterian institution 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY—“THE WHOLE KIRK CONVENED”’ 


The Church’s annual General 
Assembly of elders and ministers 
is as Presbyterian as the Institutes 
of Calvin. When Calvin went to 
Geneva he established the Church 
there with a ruling government of 
elders who were representatives of 
the people. They were called Pres- 
buteroi (elders), and it was from 
this word that the Presbyterian 
Church got its name. This repre- 
sentative system of government has 
been followed throughout the history 
of the Presbyterian denomination. 

The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is made 
up of some 880 men and women 
who represent the Church’s 262 
presbyteries. Half of these com- 
missioners are ministers; the other 
half are elders. Chosen by their 
presbyteries, the commissioners 
have power to rule on all matters 
of concern to the Church. 

The Church appoints its repre- 
sentatives on the basis of the num- 
ber of ministers within a presbytery, 
In effect, a presbytery is entitled 
to send one minister and one elder 
for ev ery twenty-four ministers on 
its roll. . 

The General Assembly is the 
highest court of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. It is the supreme 
authority on all matters of Church 
interest, and has the power to de- 
cide in all controversies respecting 
doctrine and discipline in individual 
churches. The Assembly conducts 
its business through fourteen stand- 
ing committees such as Christian 
Education, Pensions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Social Education and Action, 
and Polity. 


A Legislative Body 

Its method of enacting legislation 
is one of the most democratic pro- 
cedures in the world. A presbytery 
seeking to initiate action on a ques- 
tion submits an overture (a formal 
request for action) to the Assembly. 
If the Assembly receives the over- 
ture favorably, the proposal is 
then “sent down” to all the pres- 
byteries to study and vote on. When 
these results are reported, the next 
Assembly may take final action on 
the matter, thus making it church 
law. 


The interest of commissioners is 


early focused upon the election of 
a Moderator. He who holds this 
highest honorary office in the Pres- 
byterian Church customarily travels 
throughout the country, bringing to 
churches and presbyteries his coun- 
sel and inspiration for the whole 
task of the Church. Any commis- 
sioner may be nominated for the 
Moderatorship. 


A Court, Too 

Church court cases referred to 
the General Assembly are carefully 
heard by its Permanent Judicial 
Commission, which is made up of 
eight ministers and seven ruling eld- 
ers. When the time arrives for the 
Assembly to rule on a case, the 
Moderator announces that the As- 
sembly is about to sit in a judicial 
capacity, and all present but the 
commissioners must leave the floor. 
Pages are posted at the door, and 
the members of the Commission 
enter in their academic robes. The 
Commissioners’ preliminary judg- 
ment and any dissenting opinions 
are read to the Assembly, which 
then votes on the case. 

As an administrative body, the 
Assembly each year reviews the rec- 
ords of all synods and approves or 
censures them. It also hears and 
approves or disapproves the reports 
of the General Council, the Boards, 
and various special committees and 
commissions which carry out the 
day-to-day work of the Church 
throughout the world. These reports 
are sometimes received with pro- 
longed or at least earnest debate. 

General Assemblv is also the 
Church at worship. Its meetings are 
opened by prayer, and perhaps no 
experience is more meaningful than 
when the 880 commissioners par- 
ticipate in the opening Communion 
service. 


The First Assembly 

In America, the first General As- 
sembly was held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on May 21, 1789— 
just a year after the present federal 
government was established. At that 
time there were 410 churches, 177 
ministers, and sixteen presbyteries. 
The thirty-five commissioners came 
by coach, horseback, and foot to 
attend the sessions in the young 


city’s stately Second Presbyterian 
Church. Their first official act was 
to express pleasure at the recent 
inauguration; another was to rec- 
ognize the Westminster Confession 
of Faith as the standard of belief 
of the Church. 

Two famous American patriots 
were the leaders of the first Assem- 
bly. John Witherspoon, president of 
Princeton College, Continental Con- 
gressman, and the only minister to 
sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, presided until the election of 
his friend, Pastor John Rodgers of 
the Brick Church in New York. Mr. 
Rodgers was one of the original 
“Liberty Boys” and a chaplain in 
the Continental Army. 

In the 163 years since that his- 
toric assembly, commissioners have 
met annually. Despite the with- 
drawal of the Presbytery of Cum- 
berland early in the nineteenth 
century (a hundred years later most 
of the Cumberland Churches re- 
joined the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.), and despite the more seri- 
ous schism with Southern presby- 
teries, which in 1861 led to the 
formation of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., the history of the 
General Assembly and the Presby- 
terian Church has been one of uni- 
form progress. 

Not the least of the Church’s 
accomplishments has been the 
steady stream of missionaries it has 
sent forth, When the first Assembly 
met it voted to select eight men 
as missionaries to the frontier settle- 
ments. They were “to organize 
churches, administer ordinances, or- 
dain elders, collect information con- 
cerning the religious state of those 
parts, and propose the best means 
for establishing a gospel ministry 
among the people.” Since that day 
the U.S.A. Church has grown from 
410 churches to 8,538. There are 
now two and a half million commu- 
nicants and 9,623 ministers and 
missionaries serving in thousands of 
churches and mission stations in the 
United States, as well as in over 
thirty countries on five continents. 
First Assembly or latest, it is “the 
whole kirk convened,” taking the 
actions which will determine the 
history of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in the years ahead, 
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will take place. A mammoth choir di- 
rected by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, editor 
of the Presbyterian Hymnal and organist 
for the Brick Presbyterian Church, will 
dng in the service. 

Monday evening, May 26, Dr. George 
Buttrick will speak at a popular meet- 
ing emphasizing foreign missions. Pas- 
tor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Buttrick has just returned 
fom a world tour as Joseph Cook lec- 
turer to the Far East. 

During the evening, a new class of 
foreign missionaries will be commis- 
soned. The Madison Avenue Church 
choir will sing. 

Tuesday evening, May 27, the Board 
of National Missions will present “Pres- 
byterian Panorama.” 


Pre- Assembly Meetings 

Prior to the official opening of the 
Assembly, the General Council will 
sponsor a special United Promotion 
meeting on Wednesday, May 21, at 2 
p.m. on the work of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

A pre-Assembly conference on evan- 
gelism will open Tuesday, May 20, in 
the Fifth Avenue Church, with ten 
prominent churchmen as leaders. They 
are Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, Moder- 
ator; Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pas- 
tor of Fifth Avenue Church and host 
pastor for the Assembly; the Reverend 
Charles B. Templeton, National Council 
of Churches evangelist; Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in New Jersey; 
the Reverend Harry Rine DeYoung, pas- 
tor of Detroit’s Redford Avenue Church; 
Representative Brooks Hays, U.S. Con- 
gressman; the Reverend Robert J. Mc- 
Cracken, pastor of Riverside Church, 
New York; Dr. John Oliver Nelson of 
Yale Divinity School; the Reverend Sam- 
uel M. Shoemaker, rector of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh; and Dr. 
Frederick B. Speakman, pastor of Third 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 

Sharing in arrangements for the As- 
sembly are hundreds of New York Pres- 
byterians. Chairman of the committee 
on arrangements is Dr. Theodore F. 
Savage. Executive secretary is the Rev- 
erend Harry W. Foot, formerly assistant 
pastor of New York's First Presbyterian 
Church. 


Christie and Morse 
Endorsed for Moderator 


Two leading Presbyterian churchmen 
have been endorsed by presbyteries as 
candidates for the office of Moderator 
of the General Assembly. They are Dr. 
John Watson Christie, church historian 
who has been for twenty years pastor of 
the Westminster Church, Wilmington, 
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Delaware; and Dr. Hermann Nelson 
Morse, General Secretary of the Board 
of National Missions. 

Election of a new Moderator will 
take place on the opening day of the 
General Assembly, May 22, in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. 

Earlier, Dr. John A. Mackay, noted 
Presbyterian statesman and president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 
Princeton, New Jersey, was also en- 
dorsed as a candidate. Last month Dr. 
Mackay requested the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick to withdraw his name 
(P.L., April 12). 

Dr. Christie’s nomination was en- 
dorsed by the Presbytery of New Castle 
last October. In February, the Presby- 
teries of Fort Worth in Texas and 
Grafton in Delaware both voted to place 
the nomination of Dr. Morse before the 
General Assembly. During March and 
April, the Presbyteries of Lansing and 
Western Michigan in Michigan, and 
Catawba in the South also took action 
to endorse Dr. Morse. 

Other candidates may be nominated 
from the floor of the Assembly. Every 
commissioner is technically eligible for 
nomination. 

Dr. John Watson Christie, former 
moderator of the Permanent Judicial 
Commission of the General Assembly, 
has been pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, since 1931. Under his able min- 
istry, the church has had an unusual 
growth and development and now has 
a membership of 1,557. 

Former moderator of New Castle 
Presbytery and of the Synod of Balti- 
more, Dr. Christie has become noted for 
his work in the field of American Pres- 
byterian Church history. For two years 
he taught a course in American Church 
history in the University of Delaware, 
and in recognition of his services, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University. He has written 
many articles on church history for 
various journals. 

Dr. Christie has served on the boards 
of numerous organizations. He is a 
trustee of Lane Theological Seminary 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), of West Notting- 
ham Academy (Colora, Maryland) 
and of the Family Society (Wilming- 
ton, Delaware). He is a member of 
the Western Section of the World Al- 
liance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, of the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society, and of the Delaware His- 
torical Society. 

His earlier pastorates were in the 
Nelson Memorial Church, Columbus, 
Ohio; the First Presbyterian Church, 
Van Wert, Ohio; and Mount Auburn 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












He was graduated from Princeton in 
1904 and from Western Theological 
Seminary in 1907. He spent the year 
1907-1908 in graduate study in Scot- 
land and Germany. In 1922 he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from The College of Wooster in 
Ohio. 

Dr. Christie was born in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, November 7, 1883, the son 
of Dr. Robert and Pauline Clay Watson 
Christie. His father was pastor of Pres- 
byterian churches in Kentucky and at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and later for many 
years was Professor of Theology in 
Western Theological Seminary. 

In 1909 Dr. Christie married Miss 
Ruth Tracy Bigelow of Utica, New 
York. They have six children, Catherine 
(Mrs. Curtis Marshall Dann), Pauline 
Clay (Mrs. Richard Morris Knapp), 
Robert Dana Bigelow, Andrew Dobbie 
and John Watson. 


Dr. Hermann Nelson Morse was 
elected general secretary of the Board 
of National Missions in 1948. His duties 
include administration of the work of 
the Board as it is carried on in each of 
the forty-eight states, and in Alaska, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Dr. Morse has been identified with 
Presbyterian home missions since 1912, 
when, following his ordination to the 
ministry in 1912, he served for a year 
as a special investigator of what was 
then called the Board of Home Missions. 
In 1914 he became associate director 
for its country church work. He con- 
tinued in this position until 1918, when 
he became director of research and pub- 
licity of the Board. In 1923 he became 
director of budget and research, and 
recording secretary of the Board. He 
became administrative secretary in 1938, 
and, on the retirement of Dr. E. Graham 
Wilson as general secretary, in 1948, 
succeeded to his office. 

Dr. Morse has been particularly ac- 
tive in the Home Missions Council of 
North America (now the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. of 
which he is chairman) and has been a 
prime mover in interdenominational 
cooperation, 

He contributed notably to the organi- 
zation of the National Council of 
Churches. Dr. Morse served as a mem- 
ber of the planning committee of the 
Council from the beginning of the com- 
mittee in 1941, and at the constituting 
convention in Cleveland was acting 
chairman, Dr. Morse was elected as one 
of the four vice-presidents of the Council 
at the Cleveland convention, 

Since 1931 Dr. Morse has been chair- 
man of the staff of the Interseminary 
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Competition is solely a 


contest to develop the most 


valuable service for the 


benefit of those served. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 


A service keyed to the par- 
ticular needs of those who 
feed many people each day 
—resulting from 69 years 
of continuous and special- 
ized effort in the interest of 


this great market. 


 Qualily Foods 








CHICAGO — LONG ISLAND CITY — BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT — PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA — DALLAS — SAN FRANCISCO 
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Commission for Training for the Rural 
Ministry. 

Dr. Morse was born in Ludington, 
Michigan, September 29, 1887, the son 
of Hermann Nelson and Sarah (Smith) 
Morse. He was graduated from Alma 


College, Alma, Michigan, in 1908. He 
received his theological training at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and was given a diploma by that 
institution in 1911. He studied at Co- 
lumbia University 1908-12. Alma Col- 
lege conferred the Doctor of Divinity 
degree on him in 1927, and Waynesburg 
College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
(LL.D.) on him in 1948. In 1913 Dr. 
Morse married Miss Florence Vorpe, of 
Van Wert, Ohio. They have two chil- 
dren, Sarah Frances and Warren Wilson. 


Presbyterian Missionaries 
Held as Prisoners 


The names of ten Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries still held prisoner by the Chi- 
nese Communists were disclosed last 
month by the State Department. Six of 
the group, under appointment by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, are under 
house arrest while the others have ac- 
tually been imprisoned. A total of 62 
American missionaries of various de- 
nominations, businessmen, and civilians 
are being detained in Red China, ac- 
cording to the State Department com- 
munique. 

The Presbyterians in prison are: 


Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshay, 
who went to China in 1928 to under. 
take medical work at the Van Norden 
hospital in Linhsien; 

Miss Sara E. Perkins, R. N., also a 
staff member of Van Norden hospital 
at the time of her detention; 

Dr. John D. Hayes, an evangelist 
working in Kweichow Province at the in. 
vitation of the Church of Christ in China, 

Those under house arrest are: 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Dean. Mr. 
Dean taught engineering at Yenching 
University; 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Bercovitz, 
who were appointed by the Board in 
1915 to work in the Christian hospitals 
on the Island of Hainan; 

Miss Caroline I. McCreery, R. N, 
a staff member of the Christian hos. 
pital at Hoihow; 

Dr. Esther M. Morse, who was also 
serving at the Hoihow hospital. 


The Flood: 
The Midwest Digs Out 


Many Presbyterians in North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Iowa are digging their homes 
and churches from the silt of “the great- 
est flood,” according to a chief army 
engineer, “the white man has ever seen 
on the Missouri River.” 

Eastward, along the Mississippi in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri, heavy damage is also being 
repaired. 



















Presbyterian ministers in Omaha sign up to work on the dikes. From left are: the 
Reverend F.. CG, Froyd, Benson Preshvterian Church; the Reverend Levi B. Williams, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church; Reverend Francis Belote, Lowe Ave. Presbyterian 








Church and Reverend Robert A. Murphy, Wheeler Memoria! Presbyterian Church. 
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McCorkle to Report on 
Church in Colombia 


As this issue goes to press, As- 
sociate Editor Henry L. McCorkle 
is enroute by plane from Bogota, 
Colombia, to Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian Life sent McCorkle 
to Colombia last month to spend 
three weeks making a survey of the 
areas in which there have been con- 
tinuing charges of Catholic-initiated 
attacks upon Protestant churches 
and individuals. 

A special illustrated report on 
the Protestant Church in Colom- 
bia, its history and present conflict, 
will be the major feature of the 
May 24 issue of Presbyterian Life. 











Although estimated damage to Pres- 
byterian churches had not yet been 
tabulated, it appeared that few churches 
were seriously hurt. Churches in low 
ground were evacuated and sandbagged 
lest dikes should not hold, and high- 
gound churches served as relief and 
storage centers. 

In one hard-hit area—Little California, 
lowa—the Presbyterian Church was in- 
undated (see cut, page 28), and only 
two members escaped having their 
homes flooded, according to Pastor 
Sherwood E. Rosen. The other church 
Mr. Rosen serves—in Missouri Valley, 
lowa—housed and fed refugees. 

Probably the most heroic battle 
against the river was fought—and won— 
by residents of the Missouri River twin 
cities of Omaha, Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. These people valiantly 
guarded the dikes, keeping twenty-four- 
hour watches during the crisis days, rein- 
forcing sandbags and dirt piles so that 
the river would keep within its half- 
mile-wide channel. 

The swollen river (31.5 feet high at 
crest) poured more than 245,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water (4,000 times the 
normal amount) past the two cities each 
day of the week-long crisis. This was 
the biggest strain the levees ever had, 
but while people worked and prayed, 
the walls held. 

On Easter Sunday, Presbyterian Ken- 
neth Hubler, head of the Council Bluffs 
Ministerial Association and pastor of 
Grace Presbyterian Church, asked 
churches to go ahead with their Easter 
services and to keep right on praying 
during the emergency. The biggest 
battle was yet to come in five days when 
the flood crest hit the city. 

The ten persons who showed up for 
Easter dawn services at 7 a.m. in West- 
minster Church, some of them tired and 
dirty from relief and evacuation duties, 
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“Cartllonic Bells” 


As a salute to those attending the Conven- 
“Carillonic Bells” instrument will 
pour forth its glorious music. Listen to the 
tonal brilliance and crystal clarity of these 
bells—let your ear prove that they would be 
the wise choice for your own church. 

For full information visit the display of 
Schulmerich equipment at the Convention, 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12119 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 








OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their products and services to your attention—and 
are especially pleased when you order and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 


SERVING GIL INSTITUTIONS 


FAST 
Ww DELIVERY 


“The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


Franklin Park iflinei 





THE JGR 


LAMB § STUDIOS 


TENAFLUN J: 








Just eutenthe most beautiful and ony complete 
volume of Bible Stories ever published! 
The Anniversary Edition of 
HURLBUT'S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


You can perform a vitally needed Christian service 
and , + at the same time... earn a liberal income 
by distributing this universally-known Bible Story 
7 icra and treasured by young and old 
a 


Over 225 Pictures in Color Including 
three di in FULL 





ms 
* World-famous Leinweber illustrations in FULL coler 
* Many other illuminating features 
Write quick for Starting Plan and Catalog of 
Bibles, Testaments and the highest type Religious 
books! 
UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
Street a 7, Pa. 


1020-4 Arch Philadeipni . 
Don't Delay! Act Today! Be the Firat in the Field 








Seemnieindenniietienatiotieeamnanne 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 





BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history % 
and es | in a beautifully hand- ; 
tooled Book Remembrance, ¢n- 
grossed in ey and color, Shown in 
a lean lined, fuorescent-lighted re- 

tory, such 8 book adds beauty and 


dignity to church. 
duigns are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 
We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishi lass 
windows. Send our free cata 





ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 


Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, as achieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 

DEPARTMENT 1156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1952 Summer Session 
Graduate School of Theology 
An Opportunity for Summer Study Amid Ideal Surrounding 

First Term—June 2 - 21 
Secoud Term—June 23 - July 12 
A Distinguished Faculty headed by Visiting Professors— 
Donald M. Baillie, of St. Andrews University, 
Scotland, Au of ‘Ged Was in Christ 
Surjit Singh. of varanpur, India, Author of 
Preface to onalit 
John Sienccen Peters, Secretary of Pr omo- 
tion General Council, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A 
Gousace adapted to the aeade of ministers 
ident and others desiring ‘‘refreshe 
work or seeking academic ro * By etent- 
ing both terms 12 units toward a degree 
may be corm ted 
For additi onai  intormation address: Dean, Summer 
Session, San venctese Theotogical Seminary, San 
Anseimo, Catifornia. 
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WHEN PLANNING church, school and in- 
stitution improvements, please write Pres- 
byterian Life’s advertisers for information 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life— 
Advertising Department. 
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Flood waters seriously damaged this Presbyterian church at California, Iowa. 


were no fashion parade. At the 8:45 
service, eighteen persons came to wor- 
ship, including two members of the 
choir. 

At noon, more weary church mem- 
bers showed up, this time to help 
evacuate furnishings from the building 
in case dikes shouldn't hold. Every- 
thing movable was taken to Grace Pres- 
byterian Church, only one of the four 
Council Bluffs Presbyterian churches 
not threatened. 

Easter services in Bethany Presby- 
terian Church were cancelled after the 
evacuation order that morning. Pastor 
Robert Howard immediately assumed 
auxiliary police duty. 

First Church was evacuated after 
morning services, which few attended. 
Pastor Howard Dooley urged his men 
to get into the fight and work on levees 
and city traffic. 

The Sunday after Easter, just after 
the crest had passed Council Bluffs, 
three consecutive services were held in 
Grace, Westminster, and First Churches. 
Worshippers in overshoes, denims, and 
housedresses prayed that the dikes 
would continue to hold. 

Young Ronnie Schiltz, Westminster 
Fellowship moderator at Westminster 
Church, helped evacuate the church 
Easter Day after spending all Saturday 
night on the dikes. After a few hours’ 
rest Sunday night, he reported Monday 
morning for Red Cross shelter duty. 

Elder Win Phillips of Grace Church 
housed and fed in his seven-room home 
thirty-two persons besides his own fam- 
ily of four. 

Pastor Kenneth L. Hubler summed 
up: “The way all the Presbyterian people 
of all four churches have cooperated in 


this emergency would do your heart 
good to behold . . . The Christian in- 
fluence has kept the atmosphere clean, 
and the moral level has been high.” 

Across the river in Omaha, only one 
Presbyterian church —East Side Church 
—was in the danger area, and because 
the dikes held, it was not damaged. It 
is the newest church in the presbytery, 
organized in January. 

The Presbytery of Omaha met ip 
Omaha’s Miller Park Church several 
days before the flood reached its crest 
there. When Charles Hoff, vice pres- 
dent of the University of Omaha anda 
member of Omaha’s Dundee Presby- 
terian Church, spoke of university stt 
dents doing relief work along the dikes, 
ministers decided they should do like 
wise. They volunteered, and were given 
11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shifts (See cut, page 
26). 


The Flood: 
A Church Recovers 


A valiant story of sacrifice was fit 
tingly ended in Topeka, Kansas, on 
Easter Sunday when members of the 
Second Presbyterian Church re-dedi- 
cated their flood-devastated sanctuary. 

During July the rampaging Kaw 
River flooded North Topeka, leaving 
ruined buildings, homes, and churches 
in its wake. For days the Second Pret 
byterian Church stood up against the 
currents while houses on all sides were 
destroyed. But when the water receded, 
silt covered the interior of the church 
Pews, pianos, hymnals, and all of the 
church school and kitchen equipment 
were ruined. It was one of the 251 
churches and schools damaged in the 
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food (P.L., September 1, 1951). But 
een as they dug the remains of their 
homes out of the mud, the members 
began rebuilding their house of wor- 
ship. Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church helped shovel out gallons of 
sit. 

For ten months the congregation 
worked to get its church ready for re- 
dedication Easter Sunday. During the 
three weeks before April 13, the mem- 
bers worked every night. 

James K. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of trustees, said $8,000 had been 
gent for materials and labor, but that 
ever $2,000 in volunteer labor was do- 
nated by members. 

“We have had a lot of help,” the 
Reverend J. E. Bartholomew said. “The 
American Bible Society gave us a pulpit 
Bible and the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education gave us one hun- 
dred new hymnals. Riley Presbyterian 
Church sent up a pulpit and three 
chairs and Mrs. Douglas M. Lester, a 
member of Westminster Church, gave 
us a piano.” 

A member of Third Church gave 
church flags, and the American flag was 
donated by the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. First Presby- 
terian Church donated enough pews to 
allow the congregation to meet in its 
own building. 

When the church was built in 1904, 
the builder used soft wood wherever 


possible to avoid the warping experi- 
enced in the 1903 flood. This foresight 
enabled this year’s workers to lift the 
flooring back in place without adding a 
single nail. 

While the congregation again has a 


church home, it is planning to move to | 
higher ground where there will be no| 
danger of flood damage. The Synod of | 


Kansas has purchased a new site, where 
the church will move after the arrival 
of its new pastor. At present, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew serves both Second and Third 
Presbyterian Churches. 


Dulles Makes Plea 
For Foreign Aid 


A plea for the United States to give 
material assistance to foreign countries 
out of brotherly compassion rather than 
for reasons of mutual security was made 
last month by Presbyterian John Foster 
Dulles, former State Department ad- 
viser. 

Speaking at the founder’s day lunch- 
eon of the Presbyterian Hospital of 
Philadelphia, the gray-haired statesman 
declared that because public grants-in- 
aid have been made “to achieve certain 
political objectives . our nation is 
today less liked, more isolated and more 
endangered fhan ever before in_ its 
history.” ; 

He continued: “Jesus, when he saw 
the multitudes, was moved with com- 











John Foster Dulles (second from left) chats informally with two student nurses and 
Richard L. Davies, president of the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Like a Gift 
From Above 


At oe I Can 
Hear Again 


Oh, what a blessing to come out of that 
lonely world of silence ... to enjoy 
music, movies, church and social life 
again as I hadn’t done for years! How 
grateful I am for the helpful FREE book 
that showed me how to hear again with 
such amazing clarity and ease. Why don’t 
you find out if it can help you too? No 
cost...noobligation. Justmailthe coupon. 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 3335, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicage 8, Ill. 


Mail for FREE BOOK 


| Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 3335 | 
1450 W. 19th S?., Chic 8, Mlinol | 
Please send me, without obligation, a 
FREE copy of your new book that tells l 
about the latest electronic way to over- j 
come hearing loss. | 
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GIVEN, 


WITHOUT 
COST 


THIS HEAVY DUTY 
6-PC. KITCHEN SET 


Introductory odvertising offer 
. simply sell 36 tubes of 
wonderful, finest quality Gene- 
vieve Bedford's Creme Shampoo 
ot 89c per 5 oz. tube and we'll 
give you this superb, work- 
saving kitchen set. it 
consists of two 16 qt. 
twe 12 qt. and two 8 qt. 
All-Purpose Cooking Pots 
of finest quolity olumi- 
num. 
WRITE DEPT. PL@ fer Betelte and Order Stent. He Obligation 
FORD E— BEDFORD 


NORWALK OHIO 
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spontaneous love. 


A downy four ounces and eight inches 
long, stitched tightly and dyed for the 

















|were cited by the hospital board for 


Milton Society for the Blind for the 











|their generosity to the institution. In twenty-first consecutive year. 
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HUMPTY & DUMPTY passion, and then he gave them some _ addition, the Reverend Joseph Taylor The 
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because he had calculated that it would — both for his twenty-two years of service § | 
be good political propaganda. That is and for his fiftieth year as a Presby. ot 
the way for us to follow, making the _ terian minister. ups 
spiritual primary and the material sec- A th 
ondary. That is indeed the traditional Helen Keller Re-elected die 
American way, and I believe that the * * . 
American people are eager to return to Head of Blind Society -! 
There’s nothing more cuddly than that way.” Seventy-two-year-old Helen Keller, t 
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tub, our Humpty and Dumpty in red, 
blue or green have never known In- Serv 
syabas Benevolence Report, 1951 
Two Dollars apiece all charges pre- The 
paid—a pair for three seventy-five (re- minste 
mit with your order, avoid COD’s)— To every pastor, church officer, and church member: Distrib 
and thrill when they light baby’s eyes! nounce 
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For details and registration card creased the giving of the Church. Since there is none to say “thank you,” Allistes 
; address J. Christy Wilson ’ The General Council wishes to be the agent of all those who benefit in Prior | 
Princeton Theological Seminary expressing appreciation of the effort of you who really are responsible for two ot 
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The organization was founded in 1928 
by the International Council of Reli- 
gous Education and the Home Mis- 
sons Council of North America. These 
goups picked up Miss Keller's challenge 
that the Protestant Church should pro- 
yide religious literature in braille for 
blind people. 

Since then the Society has published 
more than four million pages of braille 
literature in nine languages for free 
distribution to the blind of sixty-six 
countries. 


Book Stores—Distribution 
Service to Reorganize 


The Presbyterian Church’s five West- 
minster Book Stores and Presbyterian 
Distribution Service centers have an- 
nounced plans to reorganize this spring 
and early summer. 

Instead of five book stores, there will 
be three—in the Witherspoon Building, 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; at 220 
West Monroe Street, in Chicago, Illinois; 
and at 315 South Broadway, in Los 
Angeles, California. The New York 
Westminster Book Store closed on April 
15. The San Francisco Book Store is ex- 
pected to close by July 1. 

Presbyterian Distribution Service cen- 
ters will be located at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York; 220 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; and 234 Mc- 
Allister Street, San Francisco, California. 
Prior to the reorganization there were 
two other centers in Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles. The Philadelphia center is 
to be discontinued on August 1, and the 
Los Angeles center on June 1. 

Dr. William N. Wysham, chairman 
of the board of managers of the Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service, said the 
move is being made “to improve .. . 
service to the Church without an in- 
crease in budget.” 

The Distribution Service, started in 
March 1950, distributes literature and 
audio-visual materials for the Board of 
National Missions, the Board of Foreign 
Missions, the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and the General Council. Hundreds 
of thousands of free and priced leaflets 
and booklets are handled annually by 
the various centers of the Presbyterian 
Distribution Service. 

The Westminster Book Stores have 
an annual volume of business of approx- 
imately $1,000,000. 

Presbyterian distribution of books, 
tracts and other materials dates from 
about 1840, when the Presbyterian 
Board of Publications opened its first 
retail distribution operation. Later, 
tolporteurs rode horseback around the 
country with bags of religious books 
and materials. 
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Texas Nonagenerian 
Elder for Eighty Years 


A white-mustached southern gentle- 
man who hopes his five children will be 
as healthy at ninety-eight years of age 
as he is, recently began_his eightieth 
year as a Presbyterian elder. 

James Monroe Neely, who still regu- 
larly attends the First Presbyterian 
Church of Amarillo, Texas, was or- 
dained an elder in the spring of 1872, 
just after his eighteenth birthday. He 
was then serving in the Mount Carmel 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
Lonoke County, Arkansas. 

In years following he served on the 
sessions of several Presbyterian churches, 


both U.S. and U.S.A. When he moved 





James M. Neely 


into the Texas Panhandle, Amarillo was 
a frontier cow-town. He at once became 
active in the Fillmore Street Church, 
a Cumberland Presbyterian church 
which is now First Church, U.S.A. 
According to Mr. Neely’s pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. Francis W. Pritchard, 


What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries? — , 
without a cord? 
Can I get an aid I 
can wear so that 
NO ONE will 
know I am hard 
of hearing?” 

A new FREE 
booklet, “What 
Every Hearin 
Aid User Shoul 
Know”, by the & 
author of a 700- L. A. WATSON 
page text on hearinginstruments, 
gives you the FACTS. Ic tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on 
a penny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson, Room 65J, 21 No. Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota: 
Your copy of this valuable booklet 
will come to you FREE in a PLAIN 
WRAPPER by return mail. 
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“Through our changes in name, denomi- 
nation, and’location, in all the years from | 
1901 ... Mr. Neely has remained faith- 
ful in his attendance . . . and up until his | 
elevation to the rank of elder emeritus 
was always on the job as elder.” 

Nonagenarian Neely has five chil- 
dren, eleven grandchildren and twenty- 
two great-grandchildren. One son and 
a son-in-law are also elders in First 
Church. 

He used to draw house plans to scale 
as a hobby, but now the strain is too 
hard on his eyes. He likes to sit on the 
porch of his daughter's house and 








“watch the passing parade.” 


Ideal Vacation or Honeymoon 


At beautiful Lake George in Adirondack Mountains. 


Completely furnished housekeeping cottages and 
tourist cabins. All kinds of sports and entertain- 
ment. 


Open April 1 to Dec. 1. Write for free booklet P. 


KENNETH C. MASON, Manager 
ARROWHEAD COTTAGES & CABINS 
41 Caldwell Avenue—in Lake George Village, N. Y. 


e7O VANE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
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MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 
BENTLEYASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 


ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 
complete information about their products. 












HURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESTMENTS, FRONTALS, 
EMBROIDERIES. SILVER 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Cotabiiehed 19158 *, ¥. 
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Illustrated below: 
First Presbyterian Church 
Wilton, North Dakota 


A member writes: ‘‘The plates have been well 
received by ovr members and friends."’ 


Treasured Keepsakes for Every Church Member 


Beautiful 
Commemorative 
Church Plates 


@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23-K Gold 


@ every member will want one! 


Every member or friend of your Church 
will be proud to own one of these keepsake 
plates decorated in 23-K. Gold. Your 
Church or Chancel is beautifully —— 
duced on the face in permanently fired 
single or multicolor ceramics. Historical 
data is printed and fired on back of plate. 

These plates are ideal for anniversaries, 
dedications, commemorations of all kinds. 
And this spiritual remembrance makes a 
wonderful gift to friends and loved ones. 
Send today for complete information. 


Visit our display ot Booth 223 

International Chur 

May 19-24, Internati Pp 
Chicago, Illinois 
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For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 














pT LOOKING AHEAD... 


Are you planning to go away to school or college this year? 








You will find a helpful Directory on page 34 of this issue. 








SELL BASKETS 


SUMMER — BAZAARS — FESTIVALS 


ELASTIC STOCKING 


BARGAIN 5s 


Buy direct fem eter and save 
$3 to $5 LASTOCK 
NYLON with 
ber and Cotton—2-Way Lae tgs) Hose un- 
excelled for wear, sup Lightweight, 
seamless, almost invisible. Write + folder. 
ELASTOCK Co. Dept. 35 


PAIR 


te Latex rub- 





have proven themselves one of the 
makers for women’s organizations, clubs, 
are beautiful, have hundreds of uses 
S YEAR SELLING BASKETS 
Write 4 for sample set 
(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 
Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 
WINDSOR BROOM CO., 
HAMBURG, PENNA, 





Dept. PL 








ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-305 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















NEWS OF YOUTH 


India and Indiana To Be 
Hosts To Christian Youth 


Two major world youth confereng 
will be held during 1952. 

One is the Christian Youth Conf, 
ence of North America, which 
thousand people will attend Aug, 
25-30 at Purdue University, Lafayet, 
Indiana. 

The delegates will include 250 Pre 
byterian young people and _ thirty-j 
Presbyterian youth leaders. The Presby. 
terian delegates will represent pr 
byteries and synods and will} 
appointed this spring. 

Sponsored by the United Christix 
Youth Movement, the American interds 
nominational youth agency, the Chris 
tian Youth Conference of North Americ 
is held every four years. 


Travancore, India 


A major international gathering is th 
Third World Conference of Christix 
Youth at Travancore, India, this De 
cember. 

Three hundred representatives ¢ 
Christian youth organizations through 
out the world will go to India for th 
Travancore conference. 

Two hundred of the delegates wil 
represent East Asian churches and o 
ganizations in this first world yout 
gathering to be held in Asia. 

The United States will send sixtee 
young people to represent the Unite 
Christian Youth Movement. Among 
them is Robert Orr, former Westminste 
Fellowship National Council officer. 4 
pre-ministerial student at the University 
of California, he is at present studeal 
vice-chairman of the United Studen! 
Christian Council. 

The Travancore conference is @ 
sponsored by the Youth Department @ 
the World Council of Churches, th 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Chis 
tian Associations, the World’s Young 
Women’s Student Christian Federation, 
and the World Council of Christia 
Education. 

The first World Christian Youth Cor 
ference was held in Amsterdam in 1988, 
the second, in Oslo in 1947. 


Arizona Pastor Conducts 
Student Survey 

What questions are college students 
asking about religion? 

Surveying the University of Arizoma’s 
five thousand students recently, Dt 
Glenn C. McGee of the Trinity Presby 
terian Church, Tuscon, Arizona, 
that the three most common questi 
were: “Is Christianity at odds with fad 
and reason—is it always reasonab 
“Isn't one religion as good as another 


PRESBYTERIAN 








and “How can I prepare for and keep 
my marriage happy?” 

Other questions the students asked 
included (in order of frequency) : 

1. Why so many churches? Will they 
ever be one? 

2. How can I develop a mature phil- 
osophy about the simple things I have 
believed all my life? 

3.Can I believe the Bible from cover 
to cover? 

4. How can I find my place in and get 
the most out of life? 

5. How can I develop a faith to match 
our confusing day? 

6. Why do good people suffer? 

7. What is the case for survival after 
death? 

Dr. McGee used the students’ ques- 
tions as the basis for his Lenten sermons. 
Out of 1,100 replies to his questionnaire, 
two hundred included personal letters 
from students expressing their interest in 
the project. 

“The response to this whole venture,” 
Dr. McGee reported, “has been thrilling 
toour church. Never before have we had 
such an attendance on the part of Uni- 
versity of Arizona students.” 


Syria Rules Against 


Religious Youth Groups 


Religious youth organizations were 


banned in Syria last month, under the 
government's present drive to emphasize 
national loyalty rather than religious 
allegiance. 

A decree issued by the military gov- 
emment of Colonel Fawzi Selo totally 
banned the sponsorship of youth groups 


by religious organizations in Syria. 

Athletic clubs will be placed under 
the control of the Ministry of Public 
Education, and Boy Scout groups must 
merge with the official organization, the 
Boy Scouts of Syria. 

All youth organizations, whether of a 
religious, racial, or political character | 
were given two months in which to meet | 
the requiremenis of the new law. 


Students Launch 
Go-To-Church Drive 

Six hundred and fifty young people in 
Mooresville, Indiana have organized a 
“Sunday-Go-To-Meeting” movement to 
encourage youth attendance at religious 
services. 

Early results have been highly suc- 
cessful, with a 100 per cent increase in 
church attendance following the in- | 
auguration of the movement. 

According to Lewis Truax, principal 
of the Mooresville school, three out of | 
every four children in the community | 
were in church on the Sunday after the | 
drive was started. Seventy-one per cent | 
of the town’s grade school pupils and 72 | 
per cent of the high school students | 
attended at least one service. The fifth | 
grade won highest honors with 89 asd 
cent of its members present. 

The “Sunday-Go-To-Meeting” group | 
places signs and posters around the | 
corridors and rooms in the school build- 
ing reminding fellow students of their 
Sunday obligations. 

Mr. Truax said the young people are 
planning to challenge their elders to a 
“Go-To-Church” campaign of their own. 








Frank Harman (center), Westminster Fellowship moderator in Western Highlands 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Kansas, addresses package to the Rev. Eric Muth. 
man, pastor of the Reformed Church in Detmold (British Zone). Mr. Muthman is 
stoup’s agent for distribution of food and elothing to Christian refugees in the 
Eastern Zone. In past two years group has sent over fifty packages to Germany, 
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For group presentations, a National Bible 
is the fect choice. Compact in size, it 
has 16 pa rod special of npeations. also colored 

= = a Bible helps. Moder- 
a 


No. 119—Flexible, overla covers; 
round corners; amber edges. pring 


> % 119RL with words of Christ printed 
m red. 


For individual gift or presentation, No. 123 
or 123RL with genuine Black leather 
cover. In color: No. 124B (Blue), Na 
125M (Maroon). 


AT Your 
Ask 


National sis:es 


BELOVED KING AMES 


for 








CAMP SKYLAND 


On Lake Champiain, South Hero, Vermont. 


For young people, adults and families. A 
safe place for you to vacation with your 
family. Churches in nearby village. Rate 
$37.50 to $50 per person weekly. Special 
rate for children. Please send for folder. 


Wm. J. & Mabel K. Norton 


owners and managers 


P. S. Children love it here. 














POCONO PINES, PA. 
Enjoy a wonderful Vacation 
Honey moon at this beautiful 2000- 
Acre Mountain Resort. 3 Modern 
Hotels. Delicious Meals. Cozy Cot- 
tages and Honeymoon i 
meals at hotel. All S 
Beach. Tennis. Golf. . Prot- 
estant wrt Rates: 33 to $67. 
_N.Y. Office, Room 1274, 11 West 42nd St., LO. 


D. C. E. WANTED 


“Director of Christian Education for mem- 
bership of 1,100. State training and experi- 
ence. First pe Church, Fin 
Ohio, c/o W. E, Bam 











STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
since * sees 
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Boys’ Preparatory School 


Women’s Colleges 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library 


DOr. tra A. Flinmer, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual vaiues. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 

Director of Admissi Box L, Cham rg, Pa. 


Men’s College 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre c 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826, 
Arts, engineering, and pre- -professional | courses, 
Raiph Cooper 





Easton, Pennsylvania 





Girls’ Preparatory School 





Scho! arsnips availabie. For information write Dir. of 
i Box P, Beaver . Pa. 





Coeducational Colleges 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, President. 


rian-related, coeducational, 
mn Liberal Arts and Sciences 
ampus in Southwest's fastest grow 


Texas, James Woodin Laurie, 


Pres byte 
ulun 
New 


Fully accredited 
extensive curric 
> Divis on 

maior city 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY _ vecatur. tttinois 
* “In the Presbyterian tradition ¢ Fully accred- 
ited « Christian « Coeducational 

e Arts « Sciences ¢ Music ¢ Commerce 
e Inaustry « Graduate ag in Music and Edu- 


with 
rad 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
is offering to next year’s 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
Four $2800 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(S7t) each year. renewable if applicant's = qualifies) 
Applications must be received by February 10, 1953 


For further details write: 


COMMITTEE ON 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Br rade Hoe Mesa Meee College pr 


Girls, 
paratery, art, music, home ec., sec'l. Guidance. 309. 
acre campus, suburban Philadel hia. Lower School. 
Sports, riding. New gym. Pool. rofit. oma 
School. Camp Ellis. —— Arnold dE. Loo ik, Ph.D, | 
Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





Women’s College : 








Coeducational Colleges 





ation Watter ™ 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 


Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, 
An accredited four-vear collece for men and women 
effering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 











West Virginia 


Air Force 


Personal attention te students 


R. B. Pt RDU M. President 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-educational. Dis- 
tinctive in Christion ideals. Accredited — first 
two years of college. Liberal Arts, music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate 
$600. Write for catalog E. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
A coeducational liberal arts college, affiliat with 
the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a i... 
of Christian higher education. Wr Di of 
Admissions, Box PL. Carroll, Waukesha, Wi i 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE carunvitte, tt. 


Fully accredited coeducational institution offering pro- 
grams for those wishing to enter business. industry, law. 
medicine, Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south 
central Illinois. just north of St. , Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and **work-pian." 











COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts College 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE | 


St. Charies, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four year 

Presbyterian College for Women, Est. 1827—Fo | 

catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi. 
mt. 





Coeducational Colleges 











WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1100 Stu- 

dents—91 Faculty 

Partially Individual 

Study in Uppercliass 
Years. 

B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


° A new $3 000 000 Plant 
« Able Christian Faculty 

* Extensive Curric ulum 

¢ Fortunate Students 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “son” 
College 

Four-year courses in Liberal Arts. Science, Com- 

merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautiful campus 

with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 

men and women 

President Weir C. Ketier, Grove City. Pennsyivania 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 

JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Michigan 





Alma 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational a accredited. 


Paut R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 





The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Thorough Educational Program. Fully Ac- 

credited B.A.—B.S. grees. Definite Christian 

Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 
Write Director of missions 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 
college approved by Presbyterian 
A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business 
Pre- medica Pre- a ae — 
Marshall Fre 


saucet iona: 








Centra’ Association 
President. Hastings. Nebr 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logica ss with a positive Cortes purpose. 
Serving the whole Church and the World." Now in 
its one nundrecen year. Rollo La Porte, President, 
Dubua 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men cnd women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 
ing, Secretorial—Enroliment limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
miles from Chicogo—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 


time Presbyterian Chaplain 


in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. 


- LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


hy} among America’s Pres- 

4 byterian, Liberal Arts 
Colleges. Coeduca- 
tional. Write Director of 
Admissions 


ewis “a Clark (plleqe- 


Portland 1, Oregon 
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59-58 30h Ave, Lang Riad Gy 5, N.Y. 








Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 

Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 

CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 


E*R* MOORE COMPANY 
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High school students in Chile conducted 


thirty-eight vacation Bible schools. 


Good News 


from Latin America 


Recent reports of the advance of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in Latin America are encouraging. We bring 
you here brief summaries of news from some of the 
countries south of the border. 


Chile: The Reverend Harry Peters, corresponding 
secretary of the Chilean Missionary Fellowship sends 
a report on the young people who recently returned 
from 1952 summer vacations in Chile as caravaners. 
(Summer vacation there is in January and February.) 
Twenty selected high school students, after ten days 
of intensive training, went in groups of four to many 
parts of Chile. 

They conducted thirty-eight vacation Bible schools, 
distributed thousands of pamphlets, held evening 
services in churches, and gave personal accounts of 
their faith. The vacation schools met in churches, 
camps, and private homes. In one case, for lack of 
space, tables and benches were set up in the street. 
Then a non-Protestant, seeing the value of the project, 
offered the use of a shed for the school. 

Through the children, many parents became in- 
terested in the church and the church school. One 
parent was amazed when the child she could not 
discipline became cooperative through the kindness 


‘ of the Ccaravaner. 


As important as their contribution to others was 
the influence this experience had upon these young 
leaders. Some of them expect to go into full-time 
church service. 


Mexico; From Mexico the Reverend Frederick G. 
Tinley of Villahermosa Bible School writes: “We are 
proud of the job two young seminary students did 
this fall in evangelistic work throughout the state. 
Touching the principal towns where our program is 
weakest, Andres Garcia and Armando Cruz did a 
man-size job of preaching and personal work. Thou- 
sands of pamphlets were distributed, and dozens 
professed faith.” 

Armando wanted to go home for Christmas, but 
a call came from one of the churches he had visited, 
asking him to help the people prepare for Christmas. 
Andres didn’t stay home either. He went to a pastor- 
less church to lead the people in their Christmas 
celebration. 

Last year Presbyterian evangelist-at-large Ramon 
Cabrera reported receiving more than 1,200 pro- 
fessions of faith during his two-month stay in Mexico. 
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Helland Hungary 
Indonesia Iran Iraq 


Japan Korea 








Brazil: Audio-visual specialist Robert L. McIntire 
recently held an open-air meeting in Bom Jesus da 
Lapa on the spot where missionaries had been stoned 
two years ago. More than 250 persons watched the 
slides and listened to the story of the life of Jesus 
with earnest attention. They asked that the story 
be repeated four times and left only when the lights 
were put out. Even then they pleaded with the mis- 
sionaries to return soon. 

From the same area Mrs. Ralph Varhaug writes 
that a new launch is being built to carry missionaries 
up and down the Sao Francisco River. The boat is 
to be named Boa Nova, which means “good news.” 


Colombia: Good news comes from the Reverend 
T. Bancroft Reifsnyder, dean of Ibague Seminary, 
concerning public.reaction to the recent stoning of 
a Presbyterian church in Ibague (see P. L., April 12). 
Outstanding citizens, many of them Roman Catholic 
or non-Christian, have deplored the stoning and have 
publicly declared their disapproval of the Spanish 
priests who had led the attack. Among those who 
spoke were the mayor and his brother, the city at- 
torney, and many others. 

The stoning turned the attention of the city to 
the damaged church. One woman phoned and said 
she had not known there was a Protestant church in 
town and that she would now attend. Attendance 
at both church and church school services on the 
following Sunday was greater than ever. The Chris- 
tian spirit in which the Protestants received the ston- 
ing has interested many non-Protestants. 


Argentina: The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. has no organized mission and no related 
church in Argentina. This is territory assigned to 
other mission bodies. However, we are now repre- 
sented on the faculty of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary at Buenos Aires, a cooperative project of our 
Church, the Methodist Church, Disciples of Christ, 
and the Waldensian Church. Our missionaries are 
the Reverend and Mrs. Thomas S. Goslin, Il, who 
teach sociology and English. 


jgam Brazil Cameroun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Overseas Reporter : 


exico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuel2z Yugoslavia 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


New Day for Old Truths. An illus- 
trated folder for general distribu- 
tion in connection with local 
observances of the 150th anniver- 
sary of National Missions. Free. 

Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, by Jesse 
B. Barber. History of the Presby- 
terian Church’s work, written by 
the secretary for Negro Work 
of the Board of National Mis- 
sions. Paper, 50c. 

Follow Through . . . “Follow 
Through, Into the 2nd Half Cen- 
tury of Vacation Church School” 
sets forth the seven goals for va- 
cation church schools in 1952. 
The Presbyterian theme for this 
summer is “The Life and Teach- 
ings of Jesus.” In addition to the 
resources listed in this leaflet, the 
Department of Children’s Work, 
Witherspoon Building, will an- 
swer questions concerning text- 
books and other plans for 
vacation church schools. Free. 

Our Job in Westminster Fellow- 
ship. The total summer program for 
young people in Westminster Fel- 
lowship is described in this issue. 
Camps, conferences, caravans, 
and work projects all are im- 
portant factors in the summer 
activities for young people in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Free. 
Stewardship Facts, 1952-53. Inval- 
uable pocket-size compilation of 
stewardship stories, quotations, 
and book reviews. 64 pages. 30c. 
Going On with New Life. Our 
Church's most complete manual 
on evangelism in the local church. 
Deals with the motives, organi- 
zation, and spiritual fitness; and 
such methods as lay visitation, 
preaching, outposts, fellowship, 
and new member care. For pas- 
tors and lay leaders. 48 pages. 
lOc. 








Order any of the above from Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service: 


Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y 


220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, 

ti. 

315 Broadway, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 

234 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 





























RADIO AND TV 


Presbyterian Elder Paul Atlee Walker 
Named New Head of 


Federal Communications Commission 


A member of the F.C.C. since its establishment in 1934, 
recently appointed chairman has served in a variety , 
governmental posts during his lifetime as a public offic 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


In February President Truman 
appointed Presbyterian elder Paul Atlee 
Walker chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, one of the 
most important and most difficult posts 
in the federal government. He has been 
a member of the F.C.C. since its estab- 
lishment by Congress in 1934 for the 
purpose of regulating telegraph, cable, 
telephone, radia, and facsimile com- 
munications as well as radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting. It’s quite a job for the 
seven-man commission, even with their 
staff of about 1,300 located in some 
fifty-six district offices, monitoring sta- 
tions, and a field engineering labora- 
tory. 

The new chairman is rated by Tele- 


| vision Digest as “realistic and fair- 


minded—a high type of public servant 
. . . highly popular with colleagues and 
staff.” Certainly his record of a lifetime 
spent in serving the public bears out this 
opinion. 

Paul Walker, who is seventy-one, be- 
gan his career in a log house on a farm 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
January 11, 1881. The financial depres- 
sion of the Eighties made such an im- 
pression upon him that at the age of 
eighteen, ignoring faculty desires, he 
urged his classmates at Southwestern 
State Normal School not to wear caps 
and gowns at their graduation. The cus- 
tom, he declared, was “undemocratic 
and an outmoded formality.” The gradu- 
ating class agreed and promptly elected 
him class orator. At commencement his 
speech on the “evils of monopoly” so 
impressed one visitor that she secured a 
scholarship for Paul to attend the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Following graduation he taught his- 
tory and English and coached athletics 
at the Charleston, Illinois, High School. 
Then he became principal of the Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma high school on Septem- 
ber 1, 1905, two years before Oklahoma 
was admitted to the Union. Here he 
soon became known for his progressive 
methods of education. Walker’s interest 
in the life and welfare of the community 
led him to study for a law degree, and 





Paul Atlee Walker 


he was elected justice of the peace. 
his new capacity Paul Walker’s devotio 
to the public interest was soon recog 
nized. He was asked to serve the 0 
homa Corporation Commission set 
by the state to conserve natural resources 
and to regulate transportation and com 
munication, all matters of hot dispute 
Paul Walker took the job with bi 
customary seriousness, working hard to 
preserve the state’s natural resouress. 
Throughout the busy years in Oklahom 
City he was an active member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, where le 
was a member of the session. Also he 
served as president and later as teacher 
of the Men’s Bible Class. This loyalty 
to the Church continued when he, Ms. 
Walker, and their four children move 
to Washington, D.C., in 1934 following 
his appointment by President Roosevelt. 
As a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, he has served on the session 
and is frequently called on to teach th 
Men’s Bible Class. 

One of his first official actions as ¢ 
commission member, was to bring about 
an investigation of the five-billion-dollat 
telephone industry. This came as a su 
prise to many for, as one newspaper dé 
clared at the time, “You can’t investig 
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. §ye billion dollars.” But he did and, as a 
sult, saved the American people 130 
nillion dollars in telephone costs in five 
years. Walter B. Emery wrote a book 
about Judge Walker in 1945 in which 
he reported that when the probe was 
completed, the record included 8,441 
printed pages of testimony and 2,140 
exhibits. 

He wrote: “Walker and Gifford, both 

superbly competent in their respective 
felds, had presented an exciting drama. 
Mr. Gifford, president of the world’s 
largest business enterprise with an an- 
Ngual salary of over $200,000, was indeed 
Be successful man. Walker, a member of 
P Commission set up to regulate the 
Hast telephone industry, had achieved 
Mme of the highest positions in his fie Id, 

ugh drawing but $10,000 per year.’ 

Sin 1948 salaries of members of the 
PCC. were increased to $15,000. Even 
@ there is a great disparity between the 
Milaries paid the heads of the nation’s 
Sgreat enterprises and the salaries we pay 
public servants selected to regulate 
industries. In recent years mem- 
have resigned from the F.C.C. who, 
accepting better paying jobs in in- 
y, said they found it impossible to 
intain an adequate standard of liv- 
in Washington on government sal- 
. So far as I know, Paul Walker has 
mever chafed under this situation. He 
regards his job with the F.C.C. as akin 
to war service. “Patriotic public service,” 
he says, “is a tremendous struggle for 
the people’s rights. It means personal 
sacrifice and it may mean personal de- 
struction of the public official who is 
courageous enough to go through with 
the battle. But he knows that when he 
enlists, just as the loyal soldier knows 
when he takes his oath, what the sacri- 
fice may be.” 

Through eighteen tumultuous years 
he has helped the F.C.C. perform its 
engineering and judicial functions as it 
endeavored to grant broadcast licenses 
to those who would use them in “the 
public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity.” 

Paul Walker expressed his concern 
for educational television in an address 
before the National Education Associa- 
tion. “We hear it said that television is 
so expensive that schools cannot afford 
it. On the contrary, the need for edu- 
cation is so great today and television 
such an effective educational tool that 
education cannot afford to be without 
it... . While some of the entertainment 
now provided by TV is good, relaxing, 
and helpful, it must be honestly ad- 
mitted that much of it actually tends to 
breed anti-social attitudes and mental 
and emotional immaturity. . .. Educators 
must not allow television to go by de- 
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fault as was almost the case in radio.” 

In an address before the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, he lashed out | 
against vulgarity and obscenity on the 
air. Abuses of broadcasting privileges, 
he added, were causing some to urge 
government censorship, although the 
new chairman did not think this was the | 
best solution. “The improvement of 
broadcast program service,” he said, | 
“must come primarily as a result of effec- 
tive leadership by responsible citizens | 
and organizations in the community and 
nation and broadcast licensees who are | 
responsive to that leadership and in- 
fluence.” 

He continued: “The F.C.C. has con- | 
sistently looked with favor upon the 
broadcasting of religious programs and 
has always considered them as an im- 
portant element of the public interest. 
In fact, when stations apply for renewal 
of their licenses, they are required to 
state what time they have devoted to 
religious and cultural programs and how 
much they propose to devote in the 
future. . . . The advances in science are 
giving us new devices and techniques, 
but we know full well that science alone 
cannot give us a healthy and happy 
world. The philosophy and faith which 
motivate the use of these new scientific | 
tools are crucially important.” 

Later this month it will be recom- 
mended that the General Assembly d 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. “felici- | 
tate ruling elder Paul A. Walker on his | 
appointment as chairman of the Federal | 
Communications Commission and upon | 
his faithful service as a commissioner 
since the formation of the Commission 


July 11, 1934.” 
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On the Threshold of New Life 


The arguments presented in “It’s Hard To Be A Christian, But—” (pages 8-11), 
reflect the hesitations which most people must overcome before they can whole- 
heartedly commit their lives to Christ. The letter from Bill and the reply given 
by his brother Roy can provide the basis for a good discussion among adult and 
young people's groups. For the purpose of discussion there follows a selection of 
come of the major points raised by Bill and answered by his brother: 


It’s simply too tough to join the Church. I just don’t have it in me to meet the demands 
of Christ, for accepting Christ is a total commitment that must be made with no mental 
reservations. There can be no if's and but’s, and frankly, I'm not ready for it. 


Joining the Church looks “too tough” only from the outside. Although it is tough to 
be a Christian, the Christian himself is always tougher if he is completely surrendered 
to Christ. When He calls upon me for some task or sacrifice, He also supplies me with 
sufficient grace and power to withstand the test. 


It keeps me busy enough being a good Joe to my friends, a good doctor to my patients, 
and a good husband and dad to my family. As a pagan, I can content myself with that. 


To be a Christian is to live; to live is to be in Christ. People outside of Christ, even 
good, sincere people, are not really living, they are existing a slow death. Acceptance 
ef Christ results in a change in one’s life which brings with it not only a new pattern 
of life, but a complete new sense of values, a complete new set of desires and joys, 
and a new discovery of power and strength. 


As a pagan I can enjoy little luxuries and indulgences without having my conscience 
trouble me at all. I can accept the “practical, common-sense” policies (such as the taboo 
on social relationships with Negroes) that make it easier to get along in life. I don’t have 
to bother with this business of “turning the other cheek,” which gives the impression of 
being a weak character and an easy mark. 


When we have done a Christian deed, we have our rewards in the doing of it, and 
it never occurs to us to ask whether the risks or sacrifices were worthwhile or whether 
the proper benefits or thanks accrued to us. There just boils up such complete inner 
satisfaction and warmth and joy in the very doing of the Christian deed in a Christian 
manner and from a Christian motive or spirit that you already have your reward. 


I'm not up to this business of “witnessing,” either. As a good Joe, I mind my own 
business; my friends mind theirs. 


As a doctor, you tell other people what is best for them on the basis of what you had 
seen demonstrated im the laboratory. Why should you not be just as willing to 
prescribe what is best for the soul as well as what is best for the mind and body? 


If I balk at little things like these, I must conclude that I just wouldn’t fit in with the 
millions who have gone hungry, borne torture, and died for their religion. I hit moods 
in which I aspire to the Christian way, but in all realism I know I can’t. 


It is not that you are not ready, but that you simply are not willing to make the step. 
If you will accept Christ, God will help you find solutions as they are needed, and 
the pieces of life’s jig-saw puzzle will begin to fall into place. 


Additional Aids: The following pamphlets can be ordered 
from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution Service: A 
Christian Manifesto by Francis B. Sayre ($.02); What 
Jesus Does for Me by Robert E. Speer (.50 per hundred); 
What Christ Means to Me (.01) and What the Church 
Means to Me (.02) by Raymond M. Kistler; What Is This 
Christian Religion? by Joseph A. Vance (.02); I Believe 
by Hugh Thomson Kerr (.01); How to Become a Chris- 
tiam by Allan A. Zaun (.01); and Steps that Lead to God 
by Harold R. Martin (.50 per hundred). 
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Training for 
Church Membership 


« I believe with Dr. Paul C, Py 

(“Joining the Church Should Never 

Easy,” P.L., October 13, 1951) and) 
Elmer G. Homrighausen (“No Me 
| “Mere Members,” P.L., March | 
| 1952) that we must take more seriou 
| the task of preparing persons “as § 
| ciples of Christ” through communicy 
| education. 






















Our session has felt this need for s¢ 





















































| time, and now we are requiring { yard to 
| junior high and high school youl sti 
| tendance upon a communicants’ chq Hac 
| We have held classes for a number Gj Stan?” 
| years, but it was not specifically required ‘Steve 
oar there v 
This year ... we are having the growl Stan 
. .. [submit to a written Communicantiiil his foo 
Class Test]. out the 
Then after conferring with parent all Ste 
and personal interviews, in some “But 
stances at least, the class eligibles mother 
meet the session . . . for final examin Stan 
tion, preparatory for public reception the be: 
pais “Wh 
Yours for a revitalized church, throug asked. 
| more thorough preparation and since “Th 
commitment. —MELVIN R. VENDE 1 
Pastor, First Presbyterian C ! acd 

Cass City, Michig 
he can 
U.S. Foreign Commitments Pa 
« As Presbyterians we should be gratefi jeader 
ful that international relations are are no 
viewed in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Since iM Stan. 
is still true that commitments among mf gs Ste 
tions remain secret we need to m Sta 
every effort to ascertain the objectives dd ; 
all governments. alway 
As a nation we are committed mil tp m: 
tarily and economically in the East anil the e1 
West. The manner and extent of our ties play < 
are not known. No full text has appeared, that $ 
as far as I know, of all sections of thi Th 
Japanese Treaty or all of our obligation busy 
in Europe. Some of our people are of the n 
the opinion there are implications in both sugge 
which may weaken greatly our worl Stan, 
influence. little. 
It would appear that a policy of “open Sta 
covenants, openly arrived at” woul minu 
eliminate many of our fears. If thei ing | 
Christian “idea” is the greatest of al But { 
time, let us put it to work in every§ set th 
relationship. To do so would mean thi “y 
we will not be satisfied with a series} plain 
of tactical victories*without regard toa one t 
overall strategy which could doom ow§f a slic 
cause. And such may God forbid. a me 
The all-righteous God of Jesus Chris] I wa 
will weigh and interpret all intem§ St 
tional commitments. In that let us rejoice this’ 
and be careful. —Gartu G. Gt bike 
Field Worker, Synod of Wise St 
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By OPAL CRAWFORD 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Steve hurriedly fin- 
E ished his lunch and ran out to the 
yard to play. Stan, his twin brother, sat 
very still at his place at the table. 

Hadn't you better finish eating, 
Stan?” his mother asked after a while, 
Steve sounds as if he’s having fun out 
there with the other boys.” 

Stan slumped a little, and picked at 
his food. “They don’t care whether I'm 
out there or not,” he muttered. “They're 
all Steve’s friends.” 

“But they're your friends, too,” his 
mother said, 

Stan shook his head. “They like Steve 
the best.” 

“Why do you say that?” his mother 
asked. 

“They always want to be on his side. 
tl never want to be on mine. I can’t 
think up things that are fun to do like 
he can. I try to, but I just can’t.” 

His mother patted his shoulder. “Now, 
Stan. They like you, too. Steve is a 
leader, but what good is a leader if there 
ae no followers? You go on being just 
Stan, You'll have just as many friends 
as Steve has.” 

Stan got up and walked slowly to the 
door. It was true, Steve always led. Steve 
aways thought up games, and things 
to make. Stan was the one who ran 
the errands — rounding up children to 
play or wood to make the fleet of ships 
that Steve would sail. 

The neighborhood gang was now 
busy with saw and hammer, and above 
the noise Steve’s voice rang out with 
suggestions, orders, and errands for 
Stan, “Bring me those nails, Stan, the 
little ones.” 

Stan turned toward the garage. For a 
minute he felt like just skipping it, mak- 
ing Steve look for the nails himself. 
But finally he found the little nails and 
set them down before Steve. 

“We are making a playground,” ex- 
plained Steve, diving into the nails for 
one the right size. “See this tin bent like 
a slide? Now I want a little stick to make 
a merry-go-round, See, I have this, but 
Iwant...” 

Stan thrust out his lip. “You get them 
this time,” he said sourly. “I’m riding my 
bike.” He ran away quickly. 

Stan rode by himself. He remembered 
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IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A WORLD 


to look both ways before crossing all 
streets, but he did ride farther away 
from home than he had ever gone be- 
fore. Follower, was he? Well, he was 
through being a follower for Steve. Let 
Steve find things and pick up after him- 
self and see how wal time and ginger 
he had left to think up exciting ideas. 

When Stan came home the yard was 
very _— The tiny playground was 
partly finished. He stopped to look at the 
miniature swings, the merry-go-round, 
and the slides. 

Stan walked into the house. It was 
very quiet there too. Mother must have 
gone to the store and taken Steve to 
help carry the food, 

Bye and bye Stan went into the yard 
and looked at the playground again. He 
heard someone coming. It was Steve, 
and he looked upset. “I sent them all 
home,” he said shortly. “They all wanted 
the playground but they wouldn't work 
to build it. 

“I was going to make a train too, like 
we ride in the park, but no one would 
look for the wood we needed.” He looked 
helplessly at the unfinished playground. 

Suddenly Stan began to wonder 
whether he wasn’t like the neighborhood 
kids, wanting the fun without the work. 
And it would be fun having a train for 
the playground. 

“Ill go to the lumberyard scrap pile,” 
he said, “and look for wood.” 

Steve's face lighted. “Swell, and look 
for some narrow strips for the tracks, 
too.” 


iis found a basket for carrying the 
wood, and started up the street. This 
leader and follower business looked dif- 
ferent now.* Without the other fellows 
there to cooperate, all Steve's ideas 
weren't worth a row of pins. 

“Hey, Stan—wait up.” Ken, the aT 
from across the street, caught up wit 
Stan. “Where'd you get to a while ago?” 

“I went riding,” Stan said, a little 
surprised that he had been missed. 

He told Ken about going for wood 
for the train. 

“Tll help,” Ken said. “Then while 
Steve builds the train, let’s race our 
bikes.” 

Stan shook his head. “Let’s help make 
the train. Then Steve can race too.” 
















































































Now you need never worry about the 
books that come into your home! 


ERHAPS you feel that 


some of the books 


published these days have no place in your 
home—that you waht to be swre your library con- 
tains only clean and wholesome books you will 


be proud to own. 


Now you can be certain that the books coming 
into your home contain no profanity, no vulgarity, 
no suggestiveness — yet tell exciting, absorbing 
stories that offer hours of reading delight. 

The Family Reading Club is proud thar it 
helps its members choose books of which they can 


be s#re! If you, 


too, have felt the need for a 


book 


club that would not sacrifice its high standards for 
sensationalism, we urge you to read, below, how 
the Family Reading Club brings you these fine 


books at bargain prices. 


Then choose the three 


books you want for only $1.89 with membership, 
and mail the coupon to join the Club at once! 


30TH ANNIVERSARY 
READER'S DIGEST 
SEasee. The cream 
ur era's most important 
hagazine writing—scores 
rticles on medicine, 
religion, nature 700 

be enjoying for pages 
edition, $3.50. 


TIONARY. 


thonary 
during the last 
Contains 


a 
De: 


Oy 
we 


HOME REPAIRS MADE 
EASY by Lee 


The book 


Frankl. by Robert 
at shows you The stories, 
every repair 

: home set in big 
tions, 


Publisher's edit 


WP Re NMS 


of all the advances 
making achieved 
cengury. 
80,000 entries, 
illustrations, 900 
A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
Incorporates 
in dic- 


THE LIVING BIBLE. Ed 

O. Ballou. 
histories and 
passages of the Bible — 
type for easy 
reading. Psalms appear as 
poems, but the 
Words remain unchanged. 
ion, $3.75. 


Great 


OF THESE FINE 
VOLUMES 


for only 


THE PRESIDENT'S LADY 
by Irving Stone. How 
Rachel Jackson—insulted 
by the nation and attacked 
by her enemies — over- 
came all odds through her 
devotion and led Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency. 
Publisher's edition, $3.50. 


Contains 2,000 


1700 pages. 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A reverent 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- scores of charts, 
moftals in simple, beau- how’’ rooms, etc. 
tifully-written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


with this 


$4.95. 


edition, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en, The master cook book 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
reat reci- 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 
Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 
RATING by the Rockows, 
Work home wonders 
big manual! 
Contains 500 pictures, 
““show- 

Com- 
pee step-by-step methods. 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


TARA'S HEALING by 
Janice Holt Giles. Dr. 
Cochrane came to the hills 
ready to give up medicine 
—even life. Then he found 
in the simple people the 
faith and strength to face 
the greatest challenge of 
his life! Pub. ed., $3.00. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Edited by 
Deems Taylor. Contains 
summaries of 90 operas, a 
dictionary of 7,000 music- 
al terms, biographies of 
8,500 musicians. Over 900 
ages. A complete source 


ook. Pub. ed., $3.49. 





‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as s member of the Family 
ding Club and send me. each month, a review of 
the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the specia! 
* price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
There are no membership dues or fees. and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
¢@uring the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted. I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
wr. 
rs - — 
Biss Please print) 
Street and Ne. susupssnasanssangpasnensuassensussssmsemssnanaasess 
City Zone State 


[ Same price in Canada: 195 Bond St... Toront 2) 
1 Offer good only tn the U. &. A. and Canada 
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CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuir 
Dept. 5-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

) Creative Home 
Decorating 


["] The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 
] Home Repairs 
Mode Easy 
] The Living Bible 
C) Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 
] Music Lovers” 
Encyclopedia 
] The President's 


ledy 


] Reader's Digest 
Reoder 


Tera’s Healing 
) Therndike-Bernhert 
Desk Dictionary 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
! less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
{ Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
{ Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
I every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
i children can read them if they wish— 
i books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 
{ What Membership Means To You 
There is no charge for membership in 
i the Pamily Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
i $1.89 each (plus —- and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
i the book review magazine which will 
come to your each month. It is not 
| mecessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
1 each year to retain Saal membership. All 
selections are complete, well- 
| printed and well- pune. “Ana your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
i ~Tready to ri 
_— 


—_—_———"I_ WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFF 


Free "*Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Book free for eae Club a 
“Bonus” Book free 
selections you take. book: 
meet the high Club A of 
lence, interest, superior writing 
wholesome subject matter—and 
build up a fine home library this 
no extra expense. The pure ane 
from the Club for only $1.89 
stead of the publishers’ regular 
prices of $3.00 to $4.00—saves you 
35% to 50°% om each book you 
And when the value of the Bonus 
is figured in, you can save as 
as 60% of Sour k dollars! 

Join Now — Send No M 

If you believe in a book club w’ 
appeal to the finest instincts of 
member of your family, let us int 
you to the Family Reading Club 
while you can get your choice Of; 
—- of the wonderful books ¢ 
here —- two as your FREE Memis 
Gift, and one as your om 1 ~ 

~for only $1.89! Send mo 
mail the coupon today However, 
unusual offer may be "withdrawn 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon. 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











